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The Gramm is built in 1, 2, 3 and 5-ton chasses. 


Every inch of 145,000 square feet of floor space taxed 
to its utmost capacity, with a force of 2000 men 
working full time and over time—that tells you better 
than words can where the Gramm stands in the truck 
world today. 


This condition has obtained for months; and the 
Gramm product has been going out with magnifi- 
cent regularity into the hands of owners satisfied in 
advance that the Gramm is a truck it is absolutely 
safe to buy. 

While you have been debating in your mind the wis- 
dom of buying a truck, or wavering between several 

truck reputations; nearly a thousand of the greatest 

truck-buying concerns in America have long since 
settled the question of utility—and made up their 
minds which truck to choose. 


These thousand-odd Gramm trucks are in daily use all 
over America. 

Contrary to general custom, not one of them is on 
probation, consignment, or trial. 


They are sold—sold outright— without quibble or 
qualification —and are implicitly accepted by every 
Gramm buyer—not because of what we say; but 
because of what the Gramm owner is quick, and 
ready, and glad, to say of the service he is getting. 

No man who has ever seen the great Gramm plant —a 
small sized industrial city in itself—could hesitate 
about his choice. 
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Gramm Trucks are in as great 
demand, proportionately, in small 
cities as inlarge. Our distribution 
covers, approximately, all cities of 
largest size, like New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
etc. Valuable representation can 
still be secured by men of the night 
calibre. 

If you are interested in estab- 
lishing an attractive business of 
immense possibilities, to which 
you can devote all your energies, 
arrange with our sales depart- 
ment, either by letter or wire, for 


open territory. 
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Bodies are furnished to meet the purchaser’s requirements 


No man who has been properly told the Gramm story 
can fail to see how secure he is in the Gramm repu- 
tation. 


By the Gramm story we mean the building of the first 
trucks in America by a man who refused to be 
tempted away from the more permanent possibilities 
of the commercial field by the allurements of pleasure- 
car popularity. 


We mean ten years crowded with hard, practical, pro- 
gressive experience; which solved for the Gramm all 
the worst problems of the commercial truck before 
most manufacturers had confronted them. 


The astonishing sales of the Gramm today are not a 
sudden freak of public demand; but the natural 
heritage of these ten years of heart-breaking research 
when no adequate reward was in sight. 


The Gramm is selling today because, of all motor trucks, 


it most deserves to sell. Ten years of devotion to 
an ideal have culminated in this magnificent plant 
and are receiving a magnificent expression in the 
Gramm Truck. 


The long and impressive list of Gramm owners, more 


than one hundred of whom have repeated their orders; 
the detailed and unsolicited reports from business 
houses of records made in service and economy — all 
these offer precisely the sort of conclusive evidence 
for which the truck buyer has been looking. 


We want you to know both the technical and practical 
features of the Gramm. Write today for full information 


THE GRAMM MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Canadian Manufacturers: 





THE GRAMM MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 


114 South Lima Street, LIMA, OHIO 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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These Smart Summer-Weight Hose Stand Hard Usage 
| Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


Just SIX PAIRS of “Holeproof” will last through the summer and into the winter without any need of darning. 
That’s because we pay 70c a pound for yarn. It’s due to the spending of $55,000 a year for inspection. It results 














from our 38 years of experience. There are no other hose so soft and light weight. Try them and see. 
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Summer Sports “Show Up” oly S 


Ratice”" Holeprooftiosiery _ 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 899 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Dealers | i on : ey) 


We Your Hose bnsweed ? 
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o. K-11 
Price $3.00 Price $3.00 


i a mM O u S TRADE MARK REG MUM ES ARM U.S. PAT. OFF. 


C UTLERY is one of the most difficult things to buy if you 

A depend mere ly upon your own examination of the goods. 
You know how many times you have been disappointed 
in pocket knives, Ci arving knives, razors OF Scissors. How, 
then, can you be sure of the quality of cutlery before you 
buy or try it? 


Price $1.00 


td +() years ago a line of tools and cutlery was intro- 
duced in whose manufacture quality, perfect temper and 
perfect aihacine nt were the constant aim. ‘This line of tools 
and cutlery was covered by an unconditional guarantee that 
if any edge should prove too hard or too soft, if any defect in 
quality of steel or adjustment should develop, the dealer was + 


instructed to return the money without question. — It is this Price $2.00 
No. K-3555 


Price $150 quality and this guarantee that has made famous the name 


KEEN KUTTER 








Kiach article bearing the Keen Kutter trade mark is not 
only of the highest quality, but is perfected in every possible 
detail. 

No. K-1 Keen Kutter scissors and shears, for example, are so 
oie: Re accurately adjusted at the point that they require no side pres- 
Price 5.0 sure to make blade meet blade throughout their entire length. 


Keen Kutter pocket knives show the most careful selection of material 
and the finest workmanship in handle, lining, springs and rivets. 


The Keen Kutter safety razor is the one best known by the fact 
that with it you can get the real sliding stroke, without which no razor 


‘an shave properly. No.K-2, 8-in. 
can shave properly je. K-2, 8 


The Keen Kutter Junior razor, at $1.00, is the latest addition to the 
Keen Kutter line. In spite of its low price, the quality must be there, or it 
would not be covered by the Keen Kutter name, trade mark and guarantee. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


No 
Keen Kutter 
Keen Kutter Safety Razor No. K-5, Silver Plated, $3.50 
Knockdown Pattern No. K-6, Gold Plated, $5.00 No. K-4843 
Price $3.50 


Junior 
Price $1.00 
**The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is 


Forgotten.’”’ 
IMMONS, 
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More Tales of Wve From Mistresses 


a and then one cf her ‘ tele ones me about six o'clock 





M t t j r k i 
rs ng 
* Mine er e 
{ > ( « r ne she ‘ 
Then I fou he ‘ ‘ he } r ‘ 
I told her 
They d } mp 
one } ave ~t 4 t t ¢ i er 
worthless they are some desperate 
them. They are good-natured « gh, for they know they tax 
one’s patience day D) lay nie the real competent one 
who can do the WoOrr ait ‘ r al 1 4 tr it it markt one = 
hiver to go into one’ V I The ire exactly like suc- ‘The Boss Came Into the Kitchen at Ten o'Clock, When I Was Ente 





cessful actress¢ they arrogate to themse ‘ all privileges and Company, and Asked Metol P In Some Coffee ar 5 
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them T could; and, of course, I wouldn’t get lunch any 
day I had to i 

MISTRI hastily Of course not, though it T got the 
lunch that ould give you time enough to wash all 
the things [ didn’t give the laundryman iene on 
before the maid can turn this over in her mind We 
have a fan of «; but the work is very light for we 
have sir em though 1 husband insists on having 
his fe ell cooke He likes maids of your nationalit 
rou are er eune 

PROSPECT BE Maip rml No ‘ 

MISTRI gian, to be ire Of course you'd 
have Thursd: ff, and Sunday afternoor inle ve 
ere Naving npa 

PROSPECTIVE MAID (decided] I have to have Sunda 
fy } 








MISTRE astil Of course, as a rule. I hope you 
don't stay out late at night, and some nights I'd need you 
t vhile my husband and I went out. 

VE MAID ispiciously): Are your childre: 
‘ it 

MISTRE Not too small What you expect? 

PROSPECTIVE MAID (quickl immarizing the situa- 
tior SIX llars and a half (she sees a lightening in tl 

e of her prospective mistre without washing 





Sometimes it is the maid who is the aggressive part 


divining that the mistress is delicate or meek-spirited, or 
} ot been able to find any one to help her. 

Maip: Do you live in a house or a flat? 

Mistress: A flat-—-seven rooms. 

Maip: That's all right. I'd not work in a house; it’s 
too! 1 

MistTrt Your room has a private bath attached. 

Maip: Sure Any children? 


MISTRESS: Two 

{Aip: You have your washing done out, I s’pose? I 
ave been in places where they said “Washing done out 

all but a few little things.”” You'd s’pose “‘little things 
meant a towel or two or maybe a doily, but no, it meant 

about all the chil wre n’s clothes. 

MISTRESS (with a little spirit 
I Keep my vord. 

Maip: Sure. Only it’s so eas; 
wring out these little things for you. How much do ye 
pay? 

MISTRESS: Seven dollar 

Malip: I couldn't go under seven and ahalf. Net with 
two children in the house, I couldn't 


If I say ‘“‘no washing” 


to tell a girl just to 
1 


Why Americans Avoid Domestic Service 


UCH conversations would seem to show that the prob- 

lem of the servant in the house is an individual problem, 
though it has also to do with a class. There are two classes 
of people untroubled ve tag ant —_ ion: the very rich, 
who deal with it vicariously through housekeepers whose 
busiriess it is to see that the problem is kept out of sight, 
and the very poor, for whom it does not exist, since they 
wait on themselves. The people most deeply affected by 


it are those belonging to the various strata of the 
middle classes —from the wife of the hundred-dollar- 
a-month man, who tries to get a young girl to work 
for a home and a very little money, up to the woman 
whose husband can allow her a cook, a second girl 
and a laundress. 

This is the class that should be most democratic, 
but it does not always seem to be so. It may be 
lue toa lack of democracy that the servant question 
has largely ceased to relate to the American-bori 
girl and is chiefly concerned with the foreigner, or i 
may be due to mere carelessness. But it is a fact 
that in the early days of America the servant 
th looked on as part of the family, with 
her share in the family interest and with little if any 
sense of social isolation. Even today an occasional 
American girl, coming in from the country and 
taking a place with a city family, is surprised to 


find that she cannot sit at meals with the fan 


e house Was 


and that she is not expected to join in the conve 
ation that goes on at table while she is serving. 
he learns that the average household helper in the 
suffers from isolation; frcm lack of freedom, in 
ure when her work is really done; 





that sne is never 


ind frora the social stigma. The circumstance that 





he receives good food and good wages does nat 
tone for all this. The native-born American girl 
turns aside from the house as completely 
from the factory, preferring the shop or the off 
She gladly gives way to the foreign-born servant. 
Most of the foreigners come from countries where 





a he does 





ce, 





service has an honorable distinction of its own and 
vhere, if the financial rewards are small, the human 
rewards are high. In Scandinavia, if a maid falls 
ill she is cared for in the home of her mistress and 
is not sent to some hospital. In Germany, if a maid 
marries her mistress is likely to do a great deal toward 
furnishing her marriage chest, with much of the interest 
she would feel in her own daughter's affairs. Such maids 





come to ee country and soon learn our democratic —or 
undemocrat ways. Sometimes +hey are well treated 


pact sl adly treated; sometimes they are grateful 


end sometimes ungrateful — here again enters the individual 
problem of mistress and maid. But whatever their nation- 
ality and individual circumstances, in a few months thev 
have forgotten their home traditions. They have picked 
up the language, if they did not know it in the beginning, 
id above all they have picked up the American habit of 
extravagance in elo thes. They may or ma not do their 
work faithfully, but they are rather likely to feel that it 
is the work of their mistresses and not their own, and to 
take fcr granted that the hours of real interest for them 
come in the evenings and on their days out. 
Not all foreign girls are prone to enter domestic service. 
It is very rare to find an Italian girl at work in a home. 
She must be sheitered in her father’s household, for the 
man who marries her expects her father to say truthfully 
that she has never been for a day from under careful 
supervision. If she works outside the home she goes to a 
clothir 1g shop, = by other 
women, and is usually under the 
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A Two Dotlarca:Wevk Young Giri in a Boarding House Breaks an Alarm 
Clock and Her Mistress Deduc’s the Sum From Her Wages 





acai fennel 


—— 


management - a woman over- 


seer. The Jewi l 





also rarely 
go out to service, because their 
sense of the family tie is so strong 
that they do not wish to be away 
from home in the evenings. If 
they are servants it is inevitably 
in the households of other Jews. 
Otherwise, like the Italians, the , 
seek the tailor shop or the factory. 
The few French girls usually be- 
come lady’s maids or de they 
emigrate with French families for 
whom they have already worked, 
who keep them as long as possible 
iway from those American influ- 
ences that would be destructive 
to the family comfort. Polish 
girls as a rule seek the factory. 
They often are unable to do house- 
work well and are unaffected by 
the monotony of the factory work. 
Bohemians, too, enter the factory. 

Our domestic servants are the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Germans, Austrians, Swiss, Scotch, 
English and Irish, trained in their 
own country to housework. The 
Scandinavians seem lead the 
household profession. In Chicago 
and its suburbs there are fifty 
thousand of them in service; in 
New York, however, there are not 
many more than sixteen thou- 
sand. These Scandinavians have 
a rather definite system of plant- 
ing themselves in our country. 
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The Good:Natured Girl, Who Smashes the Best China 
With a Shriek of Amusement 


In their own land they hear of our opportunities thro igh h 
newspapers and through letters from friends. > 
rant of the language and 
their friends to registration offices, Plenty of 


ill accept a beginner at thr 








week and u e to teach her to cook. T 4 
be stupid or beled t, but because she is ignorant of the 
language she acts as if she were stu] os Yet usually she 


‘ 
learns the language rapidly, absorbs > American 


even more rapidly, and by the t time she acquires her firs 





tailor-made suit she 
and, failing to get it 
The dullness s} 





sober country sl 
and shows. She t 
men, but not so ¢ 
her countrymen, 


money home, to get plenty o 





len lid clothes, and final! 


press her relatives and 


to pay 2 visit to Seandinavia and im la 

old friends. Then she is ready at twenty-eight or thirty to 
settle down with a man of from thirty to thirty-five. Asa 
servant she generally cooks well, is clean and honest, true 


to what she considers her bargain, polite but impers 
and in = cases with any deep 
family she is ser\ ’ lif 
tical Ae int; her business is to get on, and she has 
no room for an emotion 
Except in the second 


likely to enter a shop 








serve over a counter and 


typewriting. 
German Maids Most in Demand 


ERMAN, Austrian and Swiss 
JT the language 1 ; n 
Scandinavian girls, but even they become acclimated 
degrees. They keep a strong regard f 
just as the Scandinavians do, but it is more sentimental 
than pract tical. They really prefer the American way. The 
Germans, indeed, Pg if they can to German cooking, 
which is a different thing from American 
Swiss are slow to give up the practice of d 
sewing. The Austrians hold for some month 
of putting their employers’ personal inclin 
their own. But presently the Geshe | forgets that in her 
own country a record was kept by the police of her char- 
acter and efficiency; the Austrian forgets the long hours of 
labor in her own land; the Swiss no longer re members t m a 
at home she frequently did a man’s worl 


virtues she is as cold as the Scandinavi 





for their own count! 











se nationalities are clean, honest, sometim j 
sometimes not; they can learn to be good cooks if they 





not good eooks already, and some of them take a pride in 
their housewife ry. The Germans are most in demand, for 
to the Seandinavian, Austrian and Swiss virtues of clea 
ness, honesty and adequacy they add the crowning virtue 
of an instinctive economy. But the day comes when the 
all buy tailor-made clothes and scorn to trim their own 
hats; they all make a study of how much the mistress wi 

permit in regard to evenings off, free lunches for friends 
and the use of the telephone. 
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, Hans struck e table all e wels He Does Not Work. He / 
rreat hand. He had been furiou hen he d - Paints Pictures. That is 


No Work for 
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look at a Grimmelhausen. It was late at night, but John 








went out, slamming the door. Poor Elsa cried until 
mor 4 

There had not been such trouble in the Heckendorn 
family since twenty years ago, when they had hid in the 
I liger Street nouse for two days waiting for the officer 
to arrest Hans because he had said that the President 
, no good 

And tha ot earl Oo sé yu i t! I € I 
there had been a Amer la ajest he 
had ( ered e that one I pr lege o 

y anything ag Ea od the could have 

worked out the time in prisor I tr Nar Ol lather 
iv t childre ind ¢ re r father could never 
become peace Ihe I ia i Dee a devoted tar 

nd they loved each other and needed each other, all of 

nr 1@ the qu rel more cruel and bitter 

Young John showed } resentment b ta g 
from home. Occasio he slept in the house d ( 
his breakfast there, but tl vas all. There w roor 
in the great bal r ¢ ihlishment that had bee fitted 
up for his use when times were busy; now he occupied it 
teadil He got both lunch and dinner downtown, t! } 
the family car would have brought him home in ten minuté 


Elsa sulked. When her father wi 
at home—and he was at home nearly 


she kept her room 





rettasaid to herself that they v 





three illen children. 

‘You needn’t thu ou can hold 
to such a thing, Hans,” she protested 
‘Let t lo as they like, Hans! 
Come, now!"’ Never had Margaretta 


coaxe | | Ke 

‘They'll do as I say,” answered 
Hans grimly, “or John can find 
another place and Elsa can work in 
her factory."’ His face was white, his 
gleaming eyes said that he was not to 
be reasoned with. 

“But John can easily find another 
place,” argued Margaretta. ‘John is 
And the young Maniago 
will not let Elsa work in any factory, 


asmart boy. 





you may be sure “ 

“Be still!” commanded Hans 

Would that we had never come to 
this country where children are taught 
! Not aword! Get theeto 
thy work! Christmas is next week.” 

Margaretta said to herself that ir 
would be a gloomy Christmas. <A 
she ordered the wreaths, and gave 
particular orders to the new cook 
about the roasting of the geese, and 
planned gifts for the family and the 
servants and the scores of employees, 
} 


to disobey 


she began to grow impatient wi 
Elsa and John. They knew perfectly 
well that their father could not con 
pel them to marry the far-away Maria 
and Heinrich; this pose of offended 
dignity was ridiculous. She would 
tell them so. She did not often 
cold, but she would scold them now 
and persuade them to be patient 
with their father. Then they would all have a merry 
Christmas together and Hans’ stern heart would soften 

But all her persuasions were in vain. John still did not 
come home; he said he was too busy. The larger part of 
the German population of New York depended upon the 
Heckendorn bakery for a certain delicious coffee-cake, and 
good, practical John attended to the mixing himself. His 
mother talked to him over the telephone, but the telephone 
is not a suecessful transmitter of motherly pleading. 
Elsa listened and wept and grew more and more unhappy, 
and Hans grew crosser and crosser. 

It was on Christmas Eve that Hans made his astounding 
announcement. Young John had promised his mother 
faithfully that he would come home, but it was eight 
‘clock, nine, ten, and still he did not appear. Margaretta 
was amazed when her husband announced that he was 
going to bed, that they would not wait for John. 

‘But it is Christmas Eve!” she wailed. ‘We have not 
had our gifts! He is attending to your business, he - 


‘It makes no difference what eve it is,”’ said Heckendorn 


in the doorway. “Tomorrow, at three o'clock in the 

afternoon, Heinrich and Maria are coming on the ship.” 
Heinrich!" gasped Margaretta. ‘Maria! Mariawho?” 

“She that is to be Maria Heckendorn,” said Hans; 

and Heinrich whom Elsa is to marry.” 

“] will not marry him!” said Elsa. 

“Then,” said her father, ‘you will leave my house.” 

Jt was not until that moment that Margaretta and Elsa 

realized thoroughly that he meant what he said. Until 

now they had never believed that he would not relent. He 

seemed suddenly an alien to them both. Weeping, Elsa 


broke the news to John when he came in ten minutes later. 


“So?” hes 


aid, like his mother. 


His engagement had 
been announced to his mother and sister; shy Elsa’s wa 





as yet only suspected. 
At breakfast time he was gone. 

At one o’clock he walked in breezily. Hans sat stern 
d white at the head of the table, Margaretta with tear- 
them Elsa we pt silently 


filled eyes at its foot. Jet ween 


Across from her, her brother’s place waited. 


‘Merry Christmas!” said John cheerfully. 


“The same to you, my son,” said Har “You are 


to go with me when dinner is over to meet Heinrich and 


Now, father John thrust aside the array of silver 
30 carefully placed beside his napkin and planted his elb 
on the table ‘let us talk this over.’ 
ar 


‘That is right, John!” approved his mother. Her twe 





beds had been put in readiness for the visitors whom 
e hated already with her whole heart 
But Hans did not respond to friendly overturs 
“There is nothing to be talked about,” he = said 
You go with meto meet them in the automobile. | 
have given my word to Grimmelhausen and Nickisch. 
I did it igo. I will not go back on it. If you do 
not like to stay here with Maria you can go away. And 





“She is Not Your Woman,’ Answered Young Grimmethausen 


if Elsa does not wish to stay with Heinrich Grimmelhausen 
she can go away.” 
“Father!” cried John. 
Heckendorn raised his hand. 
“Be still!’’ he commanded. ‘ You are not to bring a 
Ital is 

“Hans!’’ warned Margaretta. ‘“‘Hans!” 

“You 

“Hianschen!” cried poor Margaretta to her son. ‘I 


Christmas: 


re mad!”’ began young John. 


Young John sprang to his feet. 

“1 don’t care what day it is!"’ he shouted. ‘I am not a 
child! Now I have something to say. I 
Listen!’ said Margaretta sharply. There was a n 
inthe hallanda raponthe door. The Heckendorn servants 


were the sons and daughters of employees; they were 
devoted and tactful. Pretty Rosie always knocked ver 
loudly when househoid discussions were in progress. But 
this was the first quarrel the Heckendorns had ever had o1 
Christmas Day. Rosie was quite pale. 


“Here are the people from Germany,” she said. H¢ 
amazement at her master and mistress gave place sud- 


‘eke centennial wnnennbil | : ae 
denly to uncomfortable, uncontrollable amusement. 
; 


Then he fell 


‘What!” cried Hans, as he sprang up. 
back into his great armchair. 

Standing in the doorway was Heinrich Grimmelhausen, 
gazing about him with stern blue eyes. His hair was long, 
his coat sleeves and trouser legs were short, he wore a tiny 
little cap. Behind him, clutching frantically at his coat 
tails with one hand, lugging a great bundle with the other 
and bearing on her head a small trunk, came Maria 
Nickisch, terrified far beyond the point of tears. If 





**Father must be losing his mind.”’ 
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Heinrich had been tall and Maria had had a bright face 
they might have been Hans and Margaretta themselves 
twenty years before. Only one cannot believe that the 
neat Margaretta or any one who belonged to her could 


ever have looked so travel-stained, so unwashed, as did 





the newcomers. And facing them stood young John, tall 

his father, immaculately clad in frock coat and the 
proper shade of gray trousers; and pretty Elsa, slender, 
exquisite in her blue dress, frightened also beyond the 


point of tears. 


Stammering, appalled, Ha and Margaretta tried t« 
welcome their guests. Suddenly John we forward. 

“Here!” he said sharply in German. ‘ Let me take that 
1? 
trunk! 

Heinrich Grimmelhausen put out his har d. 

“Don’t touch her!” he said with equal sharpne 

“Are you going to let a woman stand there with that 
tl ohn. ‘“‘How dare you! 


ing on her head?” demanded J 
‘She is not your woman,” answered young Grimmelhausen. 
“How did you get to my house alone?” faltered Hecke: 
dorn senior. He sat sti } 
lying on the table. ‘“*\ 
“The boat got in earl 


5 
rich. ‘We found our wa 





nswered Hein- 








Walled 
Margaret 
yssed the 
roon 
ig 
i Oung 
CGrimmel!lnhause \ f lent tt 
however parental disci] e mig 
have ground him do he re ed 
a bit of temper 
I gave my word,” groaned H 
“and 1 will keepit. But let u t 
let us wai ist a few d ‘ 
Not a day! zed fort! i) y 
Grimmelhause hi the land 
Vnere ri do a we ple ¢ Wel f 
ever done as we please ve have 
obeyed our fathers and mother 
They said to u ‘You are tor 
with the Heckendon they se 
here. But we are not going to marr 


with the Heckendorns. Weare going 
o marry each other. We don’t care 


anything about 








are tired of 
He looked at John, yes rest 
forthe moment onlittle Maria. Mar 
was a Curious figure, with her tr 


and her bundle. ‘‘You can’t have 


whose eye 


her!” And then at Elsa, trembling 
within the circle of her brother’s art 

© And you can’t have me, you in the 
blue dress. I I scorn you! 


‘“What!”’ Hans rose like Thor hin 
self. ‘* You dare to scorn my childrer 


1 . 1 
you, the son of a shoemaker 


Margaretta was laughing and crying. 
“Listen to me!” she said “OT 
course you shall be married. The 


— 
rst thing in the morning, as soon as we can get the license 


I ng 
Put down that trunk, Maria.’’ 





‘Oh, 


They Cannot scorn u 





rried to Lucia this morni 
‘And I,” faltered Elsa 

For an instant Hans stared at them. 
young Grimmel 


“Of course you are to st here,” he said. “I owe it to 





1 promised to Gabriele.” 


He looked s erniy 





your fathers, who are my old friends. You may be playing 


a trick on them and on yourselves, but do not think you are 





playing one on us. It is my children who have scorned 


( 
yu.””. His German heart told him suddenly that this was 
no way to speak to guests. ‘‘Come,” he said heartily; 
‘let every one sit down. We will eat together. A good 
goose is a gift of God.” 

“A cold goose is not a gilt of God,” Margaretta said 
We will have fresh things. And 
these young people must wash. And now, John, how soon 
can you fetch your Lucia in the automobile?” 

‘In twenty minutes,’’ answered John promptly. 

‘Well, then, go fetch her,’’ said Margaretta. ‘And 
Elsa ” 

Her husband took the words out of her mouth. He 
spoke sternly, but the sternness was rather for young 
Grimmelhausen, upon whom his eyes were fixed, than for 
his dearest child: 





, 1 + : 
ior yet cold potatoes. 








“and she can fetch her 


‘Elsa can go too,” he said; 
painter.” 
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For Welt Our Hero Knew His Party's Tissue 


Was Simply Freezing for a Burning Issue 


Book Il 


OUR HERO CONSULTETH THl WEUL ORACLE OF 
SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


Hush! In a sacred grove of slippery elm 
rhere stands a temple by Potomac’s fiow 
Dark are its doors and dim 
Plain is its purpose grim 
For Politics there guides a troubled helm 
And in the floor below 
A gaunt, gray Postman, with a tireless flail 
marked U.S. M 


Smelled you yon fragrance from its cryptic damp? 


Ihrashes the sacred bag 


The gummed aroma of the two-cent stamp 
Proclaims its awful purpose, and you know 


“Tis the Department of the great P.O 


Not e’en Dec Wiley’s rankly chemic lai 
Acrid of saccharin and benzoate 
And arsenated jellies, till the air 
Resembles tar and tanbark saturate 
Not e’en Doc Wiley’s den so ‘whelms the sense 


With thoughts, if not sublime, at least intense 

As this Department of the Postal Rate 

Where, owlish-wise beyond the Inner Gate 

Sitteth the Oracle of lofty rank 

The close-mouthed Hitchcock, whom the gods 
call Frank. 











But Look! On the Turrets of Troy Stands Revealed 
A Whale of a Man With a Whate of a Shietd 


~ 


* All-seeing Frank,”’ Taftonis thus bega 
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WAUD iy... 


So hitherward, forgetful of his prid« 
His eyes all downward thrust, 
Robes trailing in the dust 
Came vast Taftonis with his careful guide 
What pen can limn the Oriental state 
Through which they passed! Circassian walnut 
walls 
Which jealous Congress would investigate 
Gobelin tapestries enriched the halls; 
And in each niche amazed Taftonis saw 
The fairest art eer fashioned out of straw 
Stately, gold-crusted, cunningly designed 
Waste-baskets of the Thirty-Dollar kind! 


Lo, from a shrine in murky velvet cloaked 
Rose a mysterious vapor, such as throbs 
From campaign stogies passionately smoked 

sy office-seekers famishing for jobs 
\nd through the mist an awful head appears 
Pallid of eyes and rather pink of ears 
See! ‘tis the Oracle, who fates can tell 
By a card-index tab on Heaven and Hell! 


) 
Getter of contributions safe and sane 
Thou who canst gauge a Presidential span 
Or help the prophet Moore to forecast rain 
Into thy fateful mailbag deftly delve 
Give us a hunch on Nineteen Hundred Twelve 


Ihree rather decent earthquakes jarred the stones 
\s Delphic Hitchcock spake, midst horrid groans 
How long shall periodicals go through 
lhe Long-Haul Boys —for less than postage duc 
Raking the muck of Empire as they lop. 
And waxing fat on advertising dope 
O Magazines, so deep I hate thy race 
I cannot look a news-stand in the face! 
Now Bournes and Bristows on committees sit 
Hand me the gaff and throw the nimble fit 
How long, O Bill? 

Whereat Taftonis cried 
Cheese thy divine lament, O Party Pride ! 
More pressing things impend. I bid thee delve 
Into the future. What of Nineteen Twelve? 


Friend Hitchcock sought the customary trance 
And cleared his throat for weighty utterance 
rhen, from his Delphic Dope Sheet on his kne« 
Pulled forth this cloud-compelling prophecy 


‘ Bill, if the Party you'd save from destruction 


Go make a noise like a Tariff Reduction 

Little Boy Bill, go blow your own horn 

Let the steel tariff stand, but reduce it on corn 
Kick a large hole in the old Tariff Wall 

In a place where a hole doesn't matter at all 
And thus you will prove what a popular thing 
Is the popular move of a Popular King 


Thus spake the Oracle and turned away 

Pulled down the blinds and closed up for the day 
William, departing, said: ‘‘I see! I see! 

Those Delphic words mean Reciprocitee! 

Hilles, the whetstone! 
And watch the Big War Drama played by me 


Grind my snickersne¢ 


1FTONIS MEETETH SIR WILFRID ND SHAKETH 
THE RECIPROCAL SHAKE 


Ere morning's rosy beam 
Had crossed Potomac's stream 
And tipped with light Nick Longworth’s marble 
dome, 
Taftonis sped away 
To far-off Canaday 
To meet the great Sir Wilfrid in his mystic border 
home 
For well our Hero knew his Party's tissue 
Was simply freezing for a Burning Issue 
And plainly he had seen 
That the G. O. P. Machine 
Required, for deeds of conques 
Some mechanical improvements 
In the way of campaign movements 
And the latest style Reciprocating Engine 


t and avengin’, 


Midst the Canadian Border’s lofty trees 
laftonis paused and whistled to the breeze 

He whistled twice 

He harkened thrice 

An answer came 

As clear as ice 
As clear as ice which, ‘midst Kentuckian grasses 
linkles athwart the early julep glasses 


ATE 


D BY M I BLUMENTHAL 











Probation Which Precede the Next Election 


And from the English side across the wall 
Sir Wilfrid loomed, t nial and tall 
laftonis cried, Ohio-wis« Hull 
Sir Wilfrid called: “I say, old top—what he 
Whereat the noble pair 
Struck hands with furtive r 
And o'er the boundary line spake long and low 
Such words of dark import 
\ pallid comet rt 
Or such as, big with fate, with thought immense 
Janitors whisper o'er the back-yard fence 
So soft they muttered in secretivens 
Phat gents of the Associated Pr 
Who lurked, disguised as fauns, by rocks and trees 
Had to lean forth and murmur Louder, plea 
Such scrap as his goes up! ind That goes free! 
God bless the farmer What of Schedule G 
Rose dimly now and then 
lo those news-hungry men 
Who listened, eager, with uplifted pen 
They spake of kings and cabbages and flax 
And carded wool and art and sealing-wax 


The usual batch of undigested stuff 

With which the Tariff Fans adorn their guff 

At last the talk was over and the twain 

Clasped in the Clutch of Peace with might and main. 





*“ As Guard Against all Harm, I Give to Thee 


This Magic Shield of Reciprocitee 
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And this to Buxom Bill 
Exclaimed the good Sir Wil 
\s guard against all harm, I give to thee 
This Magic Shield of Reciprocitee! 
(The very heavens shivered 
As this Emblem he delivered.) 
‘Promise you won't annex us, O my friend, 
And Canada is with you to the end.” 


sill promised and departed. In a tree 
A melancholy jaybird murmured: ‘Chee! 
Canada’s with him—but, by all the goats, 
If William cops the pennant 
As the future White House tenant 
He'll never get there on Canadian votes! 


IRRELEVANT POEM FOUND PINNED TO THE SHRINI 
OF TRUTH JUST BACK OF THE TREASURY 
BUILDING 


A Constructive Politician is a noble man indeed! 

To Wrong he’s scarcely civil and for Righteousness he'll 
bleed; 

But I've very often noticed that he’s nearest to perfection 

In that season of probation which precedes the Next 
Election 


TAFTONIS SEEKETH TO RECIPROCATE WITH THE 
INSURGENTS, BUT THEY INSURGE THE OTHER WAY 


With greatest strenuosity 
Taftonis homeward heeled, 
With the legend ‘‘ Reciprocity "’ 

Loud-burnished on his shield 
That legend, ‘‘ Reciprocity,” 
Caused scads of curiosity. 
The skies rained ink around that word which 
Buxom Bill did wield. 
Some yelled: ‘‘Hurrah!"’ 
Some spluttered: ‘ Pshah!"’ 
Yet others simply squealed 


‘Disciples of Progressiveness, 
Come hitherward, I pray — 
Done is the dank oppressiveness 
Which held us once in sway 
Behold! this Reciprocity 
Shill strangle animosity — 
Insurgent bands, come join us ‘neath the 
sacred sign today!” 
So Bill did urge; 
Sut no Insurge 
Came surging William's way 


July 22,1911 


**Come hither, Clapp and Murdock! 
Why do ye still abide 
Beneath the shady burdock, 
Nor linger at my side? 
Doth not my Reciprocity 
With thrilling strenuosity 
Reduce the rate on lima beans from off the 
Tower of Pride ?”’ 
‘*Who wants to bust 
The Farmer Trust ?"’ 
Those Insurrectos cried. 


**Come hither, mighty Cummins, 
And harken to my lay! 
This is our final summons— 
The last cal! to the fray. 
The Tariff, which you think a bit 
Too fat, we're going to shrink a bit— 
We'll cut it down from A to Z, with stress on 
Schedule K 
3ut the Senator responded: ‘‘Humph! 
You once defended on the stump 
That wild and woolly schedule which you 
persecute today.” 


Continued on Page 27) 








ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, LL. B. 
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His Autobiography Revised and Edited by Arthur Train 


Vv 
HE firm of Gottlieb & Quibble had not been long 
established before --quite by chance-—-a new vista of 
opportunity opened before us. My partner had a 
wretched client who, not unlike many others, would go 
to more pains and trouble to steal a dollar than it would 
have taken him to earn twenty. This, I have noticed, is a 
general peculiarity of lawbreakers. The man’s name wa 
McDuff and partner had defended him on several 
oceasions and had got him off, with the result that he was 
always hanging about the office and asking if this or that 
One fine day he was arrested on 





were “within the law.” 
the charge of having obtained money by false pretenses in 
a unique manner. 

It appeared that he had learned through a certain bar- 
tender that one Jones, a patron of the place, had but 
recently come into a legacy of a couple of hundred dollars 
and, in connection therewith, had imbibed so freely that he 
had become involved in a fist fight with a gentleman by 
the name of Holahan and had done the latter consider- 
able facial damage. McDuff pondered upon these facts 
for some time over his beer and then set out to find 
Jones—not adifficult task, as the legatee was making a 
round of all the near-by saloons and endeavoring to drink 
up his good fortune as rapidly as possible. Overtaking 
him in a side street, McDuff grasped him roughly by the 
shoulder. 

“Look here, Jones,”’ says he, pretending to be an offi- 
cer; “TIT have a warrant for your arrest for committing a 
battery upon Thomas Holahan. You must come along 
with me to the station house.” 

“What! For me!” cries Jones in an agony of dismay. 
“Sure, I did nothing to the man. You're not going to lock 
me up for that!” 

“It’s my unpleasant duty,” answers McDuff. ‘An offi- 
cer has no choice in the matter. You must step along.” 

“Come, come!” replies Jones, pulling his money from 
his pocket. ‘ Here’s a hundred and fifty dollars. Say you 
couldn’t find me!” 

“T would be taking a great risk,” responds the supposed 
officer. ‘“ Have you no more than that?” 

“T have my gold watch and chain,’”’ returned Jones. 
You can have them and welcome —only let me go!” 

The bargain was struck then and there and the trans- 
fer from Jones’ pockets to those of McDuff effected. 
Unfortunately, however, Jones next day discovered that 
Holahan harbored no ill will against him and that the 
supposed officer was nothing of the kind. Rising in his 
wrath, he in turn procured a warrant for McDuff and 
caused his arrest and indictment. The trial came off and 
despite Gottlieb’s best efforts his client was convicted by 
the jury of stealing Jones’ watch, chain and money by 
falsely representing himself to be an officer of the law. 
The case went on appeal to the Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the conviction, and there seemed no escape for 
McDuff from a term in prison. 

One evening Gottlieb and I got talking about the case 





amony other things. 
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“I Have a Warrant for Your Arrest. You Must 
Come Along With Me to the Station House"’ 


“How is it,” said I, “that the criminal law will step in 
and give a man back his money when, under precisely the 
same circumstances, the civil law will let him whistle?’”’ 

“What mean you by that?” asked my partner. 

“Why,” answered I, “the civil law will not settle dis- 
putes between thieves, it will not enforce an equitable 
division of stolen property, and it will not compel rogues 
to keep a dishonest contract between themselves. Now 
this fellow, Jones, it seems to me, was almost as bad as 
your friend McDuff. He tried to induce a man he thought 
was a sworn officer of the law to violate his oath and 
disregard his duty. Why should the criminal law do any- 
thing for him? Why should it hand him back his money 


9 


as if he were an innocent and honest man? 
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“Tt is an ingenious argument,” replied Gottlieb, scratch- 
ing his ear; all 
criminal law is to punish criminals. According to 


“and yet it is poppycock for all that I} 


reasoning, two wrongs would make a right and two 
thieves one honest man. Would you let McDuff go 
ished simply because he was clever enough to induce 


to try to break the law as well as himself? Why 
judge would laugh you out of court on such a propo 
“But,” I retorted, “‘surely, if I gave you a hundr 
dollars for the purpose of bribing a judge and you failed to 
accomplish your purpose, no court would assist me to 


recover the money. ’Twould be against public } 





contra bonos mores.” 

“Even so,”’ answered my partner, “would it not be mors 
contra bonos mores to let a thief go unpunished, once 
had been arrested? Take my word, Quib, there’s noth 
ing in it,” insisted Gottlieb warmly. ‘“‘ For instance, ther: 
is the crime against usury—a very foolish I: 
but there it is. No one can commit usury unless some one 
else participates in the offense by paying the unlawful 
interest; but the usurer does not es 
Why, then, should the false pretender in our case? 

“T admit the force of your analogy,” said I, 
could easily suggest others myself. 
extortion and many other offenses, where the law do« 
not refrain from punishing the one because the other 
equally guilty. But the cases differ in that, in bribery, t 
briber is seeking to influence the acts of an official; ar 
in extortion, the law imputes an element of force whic 
supposed to overcome the will of the person payir 
money. I am not so clear on your usury. Still, I believe 
there isa fair fighting chance to win the case on my theory.” 

“Tf you think so,”’ grumbled Gottlieb, ‘“‘you had better 
argue it yourself before the Court of Appeals.” 

“Very well,” said I. ‘Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure.” 

It was with some trepidation, however, that I went to 






iw to be sure 





ape on that accou 





Bribery, for instance 








Albany to argue, before so august a body of judges, a prop 
osition of law that had in reality so little to commend it 
particularly as I was opposed in person by the district 
attorney of New York County—a man of great learni 
and power of sarcasm. However, I found the Court of 
Appc.ls much interested in my argument and had the 
pleasure of hearing them put many puzzling questions to 
my opponent, in answering which he was not alway 
altogether successful. 

Pending the opinion of the Court, which was not 
handed down for several months, an incident occurred i1 
our practice that may serve to amuse the reader if not to 
illustrate the dangers of ignorance. We were engaged in a 
litigation in the United States District Court, where th« 
subpoenas for the witnesses are issued by the clerk to the 
deputy marshals for service. Our opponent in the case 
was a testy old member of the bar over sixty years of age 
and of the very highest respectability and standing, who 
had several times refused elevation to the bench and who 
was regarded as the personification of dignity and learning. 
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OUR CAIN#UDIZUN COUSINS 


The History of a Ratlroad Triumvirate 


HE United States had about 
forty million people before it 
had a single transcontinental 
railroad —and that extended only 


from Omaha to the Pacific. It 


wus made transcontinental only by 


connect 


ion 
Yet, when Canada had less than 
five million people she had a com 
plete transcontinental line running 
Tod: Vv, with 

" 


rads about’ seven million five 





Irom ocean to oceu 





‘ 
hundred thousand people, Canada 


has another gréat transcontinental 


ine almost completed and still 
a third one in process of speedy 
construction, 

Within two year or, at the 
very outside, within three years 
Canada will have three great rail- 

ay systems connecting her 
Atlantic and Pacific ports and 
pouring into the markets of Europe 
and the Orient the great and ever- 
welling pfoducts of her fields and 
forests, her factories and her mines. 

What incredible boldness for a 
people so few in numbers to under- 
tuke so mighty a task! What a 
high and daring faith in the future! 
What a firm and courageous trust 
in their country, still little occu 
pied! What a certainty that their 
Canada soon and surely will be 








million dollars in developing two 
thousand two hundred and twenty- 
four miles of railway. 

They went through the same 
process, you perceive, that our 
ates passed through in the rec! 


less early days of American railroad 


building. 

There w 
that our pl 
sive and indifferent of cor sequence 
than that of the Canadian proy 


inces. Yet, though in publie aid 


as no diffe rence, except 








ging was more exte? 


of all kinds we have sper 


ten dol- 
lars to Canada’s one dollar, Canada 
has spent, for each person, twent 
dollars to our one in aiding and 
building railways. 

All Ame ricans, of course, kn 
the unpleasant history of the } 
ing of our first so-called tra 


tinental road, the Union- 








Pacific —the astounding land 
and guaranties, t] ng privi 
leges, the shocking lals. All 


this was contemporaneous with the 
formation of the present Dominior 
of Canada. 

Who does not remember the 
“Crédit-Mobilier”’ year, when life- 
time reputations were blasted? 
Government aid and grants and 
other forms hitherto unheard of in 











peopled with abundant millions of 
strong, industrious, honorable and 
patriotic men and women! 

I speak of this Canadian railway building, unparalleled 
in history under such circumstances, as being the under- 
tuking of the Canadian people; for, at bottom, it is that. 
The story of the plans for and the building of Canadian 





railways is epic in its bigness. In its vast hazard it has 
something of the heroic. Aud in the final analysis it is 
the plan and deed of the Canadian people. 

For Canadian railway building is a part of Canadian 
nation building —and this not only in the commercial and 
material sense but in the political sense. In Canada’s 
resolve to make of herself a nation she encountered some 
of the diffiewities the fathers of our Republic faced in 
getting our various states to come into the Union. 


Bridging a Vast Wilderness 


HE political Canada of today began by the passage 

through the British Parliament of the British North 
America Act, which is Canada’s written Constitution. 
Broadly speaking, it provided for a union of all the inde- 
pendent Canadian provinces into one supreme National 
Government; but these provinces, like our states, were 
afflicted by that small, shortsighted unwisdom that always 
holds back from every great and simple thing. 

So Canada’s new National Government had to agree to 
many things, such as the assumption of the debts of the 
separate provinces, the payment to each one of a bounty 
of so much a head for every inhabitant, and so forth. 
By far the most important was the building of railways. 

One condition that the provinces bordering on the 
Atlantic exacted frem the new National Government was 
the building by the National Government of a railway 
that should connect the Atlantic ports with the great 
and more populous regions of Ontario and Quebec. This 
is the region traversed by the Intercolonial Railway, now 
more than two thousand miles long—including sidings 
built, owned and operated at this moment by the 
Canadian Government. 

In exactly the same way the building of the Canadian 
Pacific was the great consideration that induced British 
Columbia to come into the Canadian union in 1871—and 
how this road was built succeeding paragraphs will tell. 

So we see that, from the very first, Canadian railway 
enterprise was, in the heart of it, a political affair. Ina 
broader way Canade’s other great railway projects also 
have been matters of statesmanship as well as of business. 
This is true even of the Canadian Northern, which is most 
nearly a private road in our American sense of the term 
and, as you shall see, strikingly true of the National 
Transcontinental, now being constructed with feverish 


haste. 





Lower Kicking Horse Canon Near Golden, on the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Literally Canada is being bound together with bands of 
steel. She is determined that transportation and com- 
merce shall give to her widely separated people the unity 
and solidarity of a smaller country. Rightly or wrongly, 
she feels that she is the natural highway of the world’s 
commerce from east to west. 

Her route from the Atlantic to the Pacific by way of 
Vancouver is a week or ten days nearer the Orient than 
our American routes via San Francisco; and the distance 
from the eastern ports to the Orient by way of the National 
Transcontinental is much shorter than the Canadian 
Pacific route. 

Then, too, in the binding together of her people Canada 
has a physical obstacle to overcome as unique as it is 
tremendous. Coming right down through the middle of 
the Dominion, separating her eastern half from her western 
half, is an enormous territory as yet unpeopled and most 
of which probably never can be peopled. 

From the Great Lakes on the south clear through to 
Hudson Bay and the Arctie Circle on the north, and from 
within two hundred miles of Ottawa on the east and at 
least the same distance from Winnipeg on the west, extends 
a region of rock and water, of swamp and morass. Though 
bold dreamers prophesy that some day physical changes 
may occur that will render this wilderness habitable, it 
is not so now and cannot possibly be for scores of years 
to come. 

If this is not bridged, of course, these two halves of 
Canada are more perfectly separated than as if a mighty 
arm of the sea a thousand miles wide stretched from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Great Lakes. But Canada says 
that this shall be bridged. 

Indeed, already it has been bridged and perfectly by the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern; and now an 
even better bridging of it is being accomplished in the 
National Transcontinental, which runs over what at the 
present time are the only portions of it that at places are 
habitable and productive. 

So we can see how thoroughly political considerations, 
in the great sense of that term, enter into Canadian railway 
construction. 

Bearing this in mind, we can understand the immense 
governmental aid of various kinds that Canadian rail- 
way building has received. Indeed, this important phase 
of the subject goes back to earlier times. Before the 
present Dominion was formed, railway building began in 
the eastern provinces. The governments of one or two 
provinces built roads themselves. 

All but one of them granted lavish subsidies of money 
and land to railway enterprises. In the eighteen years 
before the present Dominion was formed in 1867, these 


history, had been given to the rail- 
way company for the building of 
this transcontinental line. 
The railroad company gave the contract for bui 
to men who really constituted a company the 
and the American public yet remembers the millions 


f dollars between the actual cost of construction to 






1x 
mseives, 


( 


the construction company and the amount which the 
construction company charged and received. 

The Union Pacific scandals entered i 
politics, though not in the way by which the Canadian 
Pacific scandal entered into Canadian politics. With us 


+ ati 1 
nto nationai 


it was influential public men whom the promoters of thi 
enterprise sought to involve and some of whom were 
involved by actual “ purchase”’ of stock. 

Indeed, the period of American railroad building was at 
that time, and for years and even decades after, a period of 
corruption and scandal. And the beginning of this was 
the immense Government aid of one kind or another, 
from nation, state and municipality, that was accorded 
to railroad projects. 


The Story of the Canadian Pacific 





ONSIDER, then, the practical part which Canada’s 

governments, national and provincial, have played in 
Canadian railway construction. The story shall be merely 
a brief outline, although it is dramatic enough for a volume 
by itself—and a picturesque volume at that. I weary you 
even with this brief outline only that we may more per- 
fectly understand how Canada is handling the railway 
problem today—only that we may know whence spring 
the roots of the almost unlimited powers and direct, 
simple and effective operation of the Canadian Railway 
Commission at the present time. 

First, then, of the Canadian Pacific. The Canadian 
Government at first tried to induce the Grand Trunk, at 
that time the most considerable road in Canada, to build 
this line to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Grand Trunk, however, would not do it. Its 
directors and managers appear to have lacked that youth- 
ful faith, imagination and daring which through all history 
have been the elements that have done things— builded 
nations, fought wars, constructed railroads. 

So the new Dominion Government began the work 
itself. It built seven hundred miles of this road which had 
been promised to British Columbia; but it was not an 
easy matter to go forward with the thousands of miles yet 
to be constructed. 

For years before the final agreement was made between 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian Pacific 
syndicate in 1881, under which the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way finally was built, the Government was trying to 
induce private persons or corporations to construct it. 
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Also, it developed that private 
persons and corporations were quite 
as much trying to “induce” the 
Government to let them build the 
road on terms resembling those 
rranted by our Government to the 
Union-Central Pacific venture 
Out of this grew Canada’s tra? 

continental railway 
Canadian Pacifie 


remembered in the 





Union Pacific seand: 
bered in the Republic. 
For, though our Union Pac 


























scandal blasted reputations and 
even sent es, the 
Canadi over 
threw a Government 
From the birth of the Domi 
ol Canada in 1867 to 1S9%¢ Su 
John Macdonald, at that time 
Canada’s ablest but also most 
“practical” statesman, was the 
in Premier, at the head of 
Government. except fi 
e yea! rhe downfall o 
ind f party during these 
j ir ( ed by the 
Canadian Pac lal ; 
In 1872 oceurre general i 
ré gular elk ) da’ 
new form of gov. The 
party in power ¥ outl ittacl that mpaigr The Govern rst of 
but great money resource eared r l Pacific te the seven } 
1ecessfu And the gz ye e | ent ‘ had te 
Railwa e¢ re ac? ‘ter ] 1 ] ! ] ' 1 ¢ e Chovernme ' 
ance of Government ald running tother Ne he (y ment vr 
Then came the exposure. It was d vvered that the pay to the ¢ adian Pa 
president of the Canadian Pacifie R ( | d cash 1] ‘ 
given three hundred and fif usand d i Pre I miillic la hich after 
Macdonald’ campaign tund M lee ! e! 
i tantly followed ilor é ears | ere ne Govern yranted 
in eclipse. Only his immense al , n acres of land ha 
ilness ever broug} | to the Had regions of all ( 1 
Macdonal rt bee 1) ‘ } ‘ ‘ i Nor t} Che Go 
ie ] he would have bee ae é period of twe ‘ oT 
SO you see t! thie t ( he b the Don ‘ CGovernme 
conti al l t ( il id ! id he I t L ( il lal Pac T) et 
we the } g of our 1 ental ‘monopoly clause.” 
This caused the ‘ 
lumbi: he eve ha ‘ ‘ the ( er i ! ha ( 
building of the ¢ idian Pacific Ra ‘ ted = especi Wi Y ede 
on that promise. Finally she threatened 1 lraw United State I 
from the Can: 1 ‘ rt ke Pacific agreeme prevente 
How the Monopoly Clause Worked Out will not permit ever outl 
tht speedo Dor n Governms nade the aid Vi : f n ex 
historic agreement h the famous (¢ idian Pacifie lars, yet it i ted « he lett 
syndicate by which the latter undertook to build and well. It den 
operate the road, and because of \ hthat same syndicate Government 
owns and operates t} perial property now. ment. Yet uM 
It was stated both in the Dominion Parliament in were just and reasonable; and 
Ottawa and in the British Parliament at London that _ silent. 
“that road will not earn ¢ igh to pay for axle-grease.”’ So finally the National Ge 
From the time the Canadia Pacific was built it has Canadian Pacific Rai ay ( 
passed dividend only once. this monopoly clause by guara 
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he Province of British Columb that re ce also 
yuuranteed is for tne lleaye tn t ast, rich 
hut me tuinou irea 
e Domini Government aided the Canad 
Norther J built through the far stretches of farn 
iol nat me he Province of § r ene in and inte 
verta be e the ere pro ee and while the ere 
t ) le the were et territoric hese ; 
could ol guarantee anything 
‘ he Dominio (,over it guaranteed tne 
the Canadial Nor her to the exte I 
n thousand dollars a mile through these 0 
territories. Thus the heroic generosity of the 
1 people once more poured its golden largess into 
a great raliway tem, 


and most daring railway 
n Government —the National 
Transcontinental. This road is being built hundreds of 
al Canadian Pacific. Its real 


he best Nova Scotian port; 


Let us now come to the last 


undertaking of the ¢ 


mile north of the 





i ’ 
its western terminus is Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, 
hundreds of miles north of Vancouver, where the Canadian 
Pacific has, and the Canadian Northern must have, its 
Prince Rupert is four hundred miles nearer Japan than 
Vancouver. The National Transcontinental Railway, as 


n, within the sound of the waters of the 


Atlantic, to Winnipeg, is being built by the Canadian 
being built as I write. 
This National Transcontinental Railway, which the 
Government now is building just as we are building the 
Panama Canal, for a thousand miles or more goes over 
the northern portion of the so-called Canadian desert of 
which I have 
best portion of that region; but that is not 

At Winnipeg the National Transcontinental connect 
vith and becomes a part of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
which then builds the road on—and already has 
great deal of it through what we Americans would 
think is the northern part of the “prairie provinces,”’ but 
what in reality is in their middle 

When that part of this road which now is being built by 
the Dominion Government is finished it is to be leased to 
the Grand Trunk Pacific for fifty years, at three per cent 


of the actual expenditure which the Government ha 


G,overnment 


poken, Unquestionably it goes over the 


saying much. 


built a 


made, 

No wonder Canada’s Railway Commission has far- 
reaching powers. Lucky for Canada that her Constitution 
gives her National Congress unlimited authority over 
these mammoth, these leviathar, corporations. And the 
wise and fearless use of that national authority in behalf of 
the Canadian people on the one hand, and the good sense, 
patriotism and gratitude to the Canadian people of these 
great railway companies on the other hand, will determine 
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whether they shall prove to be destroying monsters or 
strong and grateful sons to the power that created them 


When one considers their far-flung influence, their 
ider » 

enormous present resources and their certain future 

wealth; when one further considers their necessaril 


intimate relations with the great and compact brotherhood 


of Canadian banks; their close connection through their 
cairectors of the already large and ever-growing organiza- 
tions of industrial capital--the admirer and well-wisher of 
Canada almost trembles at the malign possibilities which 





these mammoth enterprises of her own creation hold for 
the future of Canada’s Government and peopl 

Also, so vast and so ramified are these naster 
railway systems t they hold the railway on 
Canada in the hollow of their hands. It wou ch 
man, indeed, or else one so superlatively able as to be a 
genius, who could get into the Canadian r A el 


a new railway enterprise without the consent of Canada’ 





railway triumy ‘ Already, indeed, tl re d 
suggestions of a new railroad in one of the prairie pre 
inces having been bound, gagged sent out of the 





country by one of the triple-crowned arbiters of Canada’ 


railway destiny. 


I do not mention this in criticism, but only as an 
illustration of the incalculable power ch these great 
transportation systems and their associated interests 
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low Il lLhearmed to Run «a Motor 


MONG all the veteran boat 
owners who stood on the 
dock and jeered Doe Wright 
backed the 


Imp home to the dock on our first 


and myself when we 


rip and tried to stop the engine 
by pouring water on it, Alfred DeCorsay Greene 
was the most offensive. He was so amused that 
it would have taken two strong men to shut him 
off. If we nad been a little stronger we would 
have tackled the job ourselves. 

Greene is a motor-boat crank. He builds one 
every winter in his barn 
and freezes his toes when he should be in bed 
dreaming of a raise in salary 
savings for new-fangled aggravations to inflict on 


hammers his fingers 
spends all of his 
the engine; completes his boat, launches it and 
then is miserable. Life is too dull for him. He 
messes around the river a few weeks and then 
sells his boat for half what it cost him and starts 
abiggerone. Even when he has a boat he doesn’t 
demean himself by running it. He works on it. 
He comes down early on Saturdays and spends 
the day scouring the engine, tightening up the 
cockpit, rewiring the shell ejectors, putting goose 
grease on the pyloric valve and doing other tech- 
nical stunts. That is joy enough for him. His 
engine is always in pieces. At any time if you 
turn him upside down and shake him half a peck 
of parts will drop out of his pockets. He is so 
much of an engine expert that at night he exhausts 
instead of snoring. And he talks the gasoline 
language so fluently that we call him ‘‘ DeCurses,” 
for short. Naturally Greene was amused when 
we crawfished up the river and landéd sideways against the 
dock, with Wright industriously soaking the engine in river 
water to keep it from starting again and kidnapping us. He 
was hideously amused. He howled and shrieked with mirth, 
until most of the population of that section came down to 
the river bank and listened while he guyed us. And Greene 
is one of the most accomplished guyers I ever knew. 

“Backed a boat home because you didn’t know how to 
run her forward!"’ he gasped between explosions. ‘‘Say, 
that ought to be written up in history. Of all the kid- 
finished, baby-ribboned, lace-handkerchiefed land-lubbers 
I ever heard of, you two are the kings. Whee—oo—! J 
want to start a museum with you fellows. Whatever made 
you leave your hammocks and get into a motor boat? 
Who started her for you anyway?” 

I explained with some dignity that we had started her 
ourselves, and that we would have done a better job if we 
had had the crank along. 

" said Greene, 
crank behind, did you? 
leave the engine and take the crank. 
crank better than you do an engine. 
backed her home. Oh, mama! 
give this game up and sail shingles in a bathtub. 





going off again. ‘‘Left the 
Let me give youatip. Next time 
You'll understand a 
Left the crank and 
Say, boys, you better 
You'll 
get into all kinds of trouble out here on the river. You 
may get your feet wet.” 

We had intended to give the thing up without Greene’s 
advice. Butany one hates to quit under fire. I stiffened up. 


Boat 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





There Was Just Room in That Boat for an Expert and a Deck-Hand, 


and One of Us Was Going to be the Deck:Hand 


“Thanks,” said I, “ we’re going to run this boat all summer, 
and we're going to run her ourselves too.” 

“Don’t try it, boys,’ said Greene anxiously; ‘‘you’re 
not cut out for this game. Get a good horse and let him 
tow you along the bank, but don’t fool with machinery. 
Let me run it for you. It takes a man with some natural 
talent to run a gasoline engine. You just let me run your 
boat, and you fellows sit in the stern and keep the sofa- 
pillows dry. I'll run her forward for you. Ha-ha! 
Hoo-hoo! Wow!” 

The whole neighborhood joined. What would any one 
have done under the circumstanves? Wright told Greene 
that with his mouth wide open one would mistake him for 
a catfish if it weren't for his long, furry ears. 

Then I declared once more, solemnly and swearfully, 
that we were going to run the Imp forward, backward and 
whenever we pleased, so help us Beelzebub, the patron 
saint of gasoline. 

We went home by the alleys, because we enjoyed our 
greasy clothes more that way and because we had to finish 
that quarrel about the crank. That night I went down- 
town and returned with a neat compact book about a foot 
square, entitled The Gasoline Engine for Beginners. Turn- 
ing over to the section marked ‘‘How to start a gasoline 
engine,”’ I read the following: 

See that the timing lever is so placed as to deliver the 
spark when the compression is greatest; admit the gasoline 
to the carbureter and press down the needle valve until the 


By GEORGE RYT CL 


ALBERT 


carbureter floods t the oil 


cups are so adjusted as to d ver 





about ten drops of oil a minute to 
} urliy ‘ 





each cylinder. Be sure your n 
LEVERING ture 1 ot too rich at the sti 
as a rich mixture is hard to fire. 


Work the flywheel gently 
ward and forward until you! 
into the base. Then turn on th 


and give the flywheel a quick pull. 









There the whole business was as plain « 
tariff question. It w 1 
run that boat now. All I had to do was to dis- 


t the needle va 


ould be no trick at all to 





cover wha 





carbureter does when it floods, and 
impoverish a wealthy mixture, and h 
late the flow of oil, and what compre 


be, and how to discover when there w 





as eno igh 








of it. W rigt t came over the next 1 t and we 
looked all of these points ur vell as we could. 





ing about these we discovered about 


But in rea 
forty-five additional points to be looked up, and 
these involved about three hundred } 
terms and descriptions that needed : 
light thrown upon them. So I p 
behind the cellar door to prop it oper 
to bea most useful work in tha 
soon as Wright and I had forgotten 
learned we decided to run the Imp by experience. 

People who own automobiles will not take this 
task seriously. Automobiles nowadays are made 
to run. You turn on a switch, yank the crank, 
and then sit 


gasoline lasts. Their builders are so confident of 








ip and drive them as long as the 


> engine under 





their reliability that they hi ‘ 
a hood, as if it were none of the owner’s bu 


tmadetorun. They 






motor-boat engines aren’ 
be run. j 
itself. Under T. Roosevelt it was run. A 
could tell the difference. I am convinced that 
it took me to learn to run a motor-boat engin } 
could learn to run an automobile but I could pay for the 
thing too. ; 

Wright and I went ‘own to the dock the next Saturday, 
and after we had learned where to set the dingus on the 
steering-wheel that jiggled the little contraption in front 
of the engine, and how to work the little dooflicker on the 
carbureter that spilled gasoline all over our shoes when we 
pressed it, we didn’t have any trouble persuading the Imp 
to go. She started with a rush, as if it was a positive pleas- 
ure, and we headed up the river with both cylinders leaving 
a trail of beautifully uniform pops on the still summer air. 
We were dizzy with pride. Took genius to run a motor 
boat, did it? Well, then we were it—or them. We sat 
back and drank in the cool river air and the hot engine gas 
with equal delight. Motor boating was magnificent. We 
had decided to run all night when the engine missed a pop 
or two. It coughed once or twice. It changed its tune 
from “ put-put-put-put”’ to “‘kapup-kapup-kapup.” Then 
it stopped a few seconds, started again, said ‘“‘kapeteer”’ a 
couple of times in doleful tones and went out of business 
firmly and finally. We were about ten miles from home by 
that time. There were sigiis of rain in the sky and not a 


Under some presidents the Unite 
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from Wright, but “He Can Take Things there 
Apart Faster Than Any One Il Ever Sau prese 
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I picked up a loose v ire that seemed to be in 


distress and stuck it into a hole that seemed to be made for 


omething of the sort The Imp not only started but 


seemed grateful for being allowed to go. I ran the boat 
home and spent the time explaining the first principles of 
electricity to my dec k-hand. 

‘Electricity is what makes a doorbell go,” I said, using 


ill words and speaking distinctly. ‘‘What you ought 


to do, Doc, is to buy a simple doorbell and spend the winter 


dissecting it After you are familiar with its anatomy you 
might practice turring en an electric light. When you can 
do that successfully, two times out of three, I'll let you 
come along with me in this boat and work the anchor. All 


you have to do is to dump it overboard when I tell you to, 


I'll write the directio out for you. 
Wrigh It was a real joyful occa- 


t almost went cri 
sion. I forgot all about the catastrophe at the dock and 





fell in love with motor boating all over again. But the next 





Saturday, when the Imp vent to sleep on me, I took the 


carbureter apart d monkeyed with the battery until I 


filled myself full of hornet juice and emitted dismal howl 


essing around with the pump— he had 





7 hen Doe be gar 
discovered in his lessons that week that a gasoline engine 
has a pump. And when he had found a small seed and had 

hed it out and had cooled the feverish cylinde rs by 


pouring water or: them, he ran the boat home and ir ilted 


me once for every revolution of the wheel. You would 
have thought he was the inventor of the gasoline engine 
The “airs he put on were unbearabie, 

All summer long we gave and took every Saturd 





afternoon. One week the engine would develop a disease 
that I was ready to recite on and the next week it would 
switch over into Doe's compartment of knowledge. Occa 
sionally it flunked us both. But by the latter end of the 
summer we began to realize that the Imp was our servar 


I don’t mean to say that we could run the er gine all the 





time, but our batting average was very creditable. Four 
times out of five when_it balked it came down with some 
old familiar complaint. It was no longer a mystery to us, 
We understood its temperament. We knew when to 
flatter it, when to encourage it, when to soak it with a 
monkey-wrench and when to jab it with a short, swift cuss 
And when we got to that proud emi 


Greene with 


word and get results 
nence we began to look for A. Def 








malicious intentions. We wanted to see hi: tart that 
engine. 

Greene was perfectly willing to go out with us when we 
pled with him to come and diagnose our woes. I kne 





you'd come to it,” he said. ‘You might have had me 
before, instead of wasting the summer. I'll go down and 
look her over right now.” 

We went down to the dock and rowed out to the Imp. 
Like all the other experts he began to shake his head when 
he saw her. Experts are always pessimistic, lil 
musicians. They know so much that they are constant 


pained by the evidences of ignorance on 





motor-boat expert is a born pe imist. There was a reason- 
ably healthy engine —stout enough to yank a fat boat all 
over the river. But Greene couldn’t see anything but a 
tottering ruin that was ready to shed its flywheel and col- 
lapse into old iron within half an hour. The more he 
looked, the more he groaned. The carbureter was a joke 
the timer was a crime; the hull was a sieve, the dingbat 
was anemic; the jimswinger was a 

death-trap, the parallax would cer- 





river renovated. As soon as he had roughly sketched in 


ily 
the plan of treatment, I kicked the little handle on the 
carbureter around and the Imp stopped with an indignant 


Nothing makes the Imp so mad as to have her carbureter 
‘ 


fooled with when she is running. 


‘ib 










vhole being. It took us two d 





first tried to throttle her down a little 





mobilists do. Finally, however, we disco 1 simple 
vay of mollifying her, after we had insul r in th 
way. If you drained the carbureter, set the spark lever 
until it pointed toward the flag-staff, put some oil and 
gasoline in the cylinders through the holes the spark plug 
ere screwed in, wrapped a life preserver around the 


batteries and turned the flywheel backward, she would go 


every time I don’t know what the life preserver had to 

ao with if, put she went the first time we u ed it and we 

alw iyslet good enough alone In ourscientifiec investigatior 
When the Imp stopped Greene looked at the engine 





reproachfully for a minute. Then he crawled around ir 











front and cranked it a couple of S incredulou 
ay. He seemed pleased when it ’t start. Nodded at 
uS 48 much as to say: as told you 30. It will take a genius 
t¢ t this thing.”” Then he removed his coat and went 
to worl 
It was beautiful to watch hin He wa entific from 
rt to f I No guesswork for him. He knew the 
principle and theory of gasoline engines, and what thing 
t were opaque mysteries to us were simply little axion 


tohim. We watched him with the utmost enjoyment whil 


he tested the spark and the mixture and a lot of other 


things with fancy names. It was just like seeing that good 
book, The Gasoline Engine for Beginners, illustrated with 
moving pictures. 

Greene tested our engine from s 1 to ern and 
announced cheerfully that it v all right and that a 
man of intelligence could start it on the first try now, for | 
had found that we had been running with the mixture 
abnormally rich. He adjusted things all around with 


much care, set the spark and gave the fly wheel a confident 
yank. We tried to look surprised when the Imp responded 
ist as the Sphinx would if you kicked her in the ril 


Greene yanked once or twice more. Then he stood up 





and rubbed his hair. : 
‘She's all right now and she’s got to start,” he said con- 





fidently. ‘“‘Oh, I see. You yaps have got this timer so 


loose that she slips out of adjustment. Never run around 


with a loose timer. It will get you into trouble some day. 
We thanked him while he took our timer apart and 
After he had cranked some more— quite a while 


rebuilt it. 
this time—he stopped suddenly, glared at us and asked 
us if we didn’t know any better than to let water get into 
our gasoline. 

“Not guilty,” I said. 

Sut ) 
perfect order—as perfect as the old ruin can be. It ought 
to run on the first turn over, and if it doesn’t it’s a sign th 
your gasoline is bad. Now I’ve got to stop and test it for 





yu are,”’ said Greene severely. “This engine’s in 


you. You'll never make boatmen if you're as careless as 
all this.” 

Greene stopped and tested the gasoline. He not only 
tested it but he analyzed it in a rude way, and found 
traces in it of everything from water to hops. He was 
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shocked beyond expression and cleaned out the carbureter 
carefully, after which he filled it with some virgin gasoline 
from our storage can, strained through his pocket handker- 
chief. Then he grabbed the crank again. “Look ou 


now,” he said, “‘she’ll go this time.’’” Whe 
wus so pained that he swore—at us. He demanded 


t 


she didn’t he 





bloodthirsty tones to be told what we had been doing with 
that engine. 


We cringed silently, and Greene began to test the 


. sa : . : " 
batteries. Then he messed around in the thorax of the 
engine and tested something down there. After that he 
took an oar and fished around the stern of the boat to find 


out whether or not the propeller had collided with the 


» f+ 1 | nae m 
rudder. After all this he cranked some more. Then he 
giared at us with an accusing expression and began to 
a ect the engine 





ite VS Imagined nat 
up toget r had I seen such clever- 





‘s mechanical genius I would study 




















ness. ii 1 st 
i theological seminary, and then go as missionary to the 
desert of Sahara where I would be quite sale Irom 
W t and I s the stern and smoked placidly, 
e admired Greene 
larvelous, i t 
“it a | iid He in take things 
I in any <« N 
\\ er if he; s rts a boat tl \ I] ed 
N 1 Wright sometimes he es it y 
That ire systen 
I saw Greene be » get nervou It was blazing hot 
down there under the deck, and that didr t help | s temper 
This old boat had better start, though, 1 Wright 
pec ise he'll take her keel out and ilyze t { ne 
doesn’t 
Y« ting pre ith that talk,” said Greene, 
traighte up and at u If I « ed thi 
ge grinder you tl engine, I'd put bac at 
its real job.” 
“That proves he’s an right. ‘‘Anexpert 
always blames the engine when he can’t start it.” 
Pshaw! He n start it,’’ I protested. ‘‘Give him 
the flagstaff yet.” 
said Greene. \ ou 
rite out on paper and put 





} 


all. 


must be lots of f 


“I wish I were an ex 








I suppose he uses a pair of and a vise and three 


pickaxes when he winds his watch.” 





It was all ve enjoyable. 


J 
tried to kill us by throwing parts of the engine at us. So 





hut off the conversation uz 
and had cranked a while. 


iwned. ‘Well, old man, we’ve got to go home now,” he 


1 
Then Wright got up and 
said. “I’m getting hungry. Children will want to see 
papa pretty soon. If you've finished with that engine, 
I'll start it and we'll go home.” 

“Yes you will,” Greene said, “if you get at 


otherwise. That engine will never run again. 





it out from every angle, and as nearly as I can 
metal is so crystallized that it absorbs 


the gasoline vapor before it can be 





tainly explode unless we put hoops 
around it at once. ‘Call that an 
engine?” he wailed. ‘I could make a 
better one out of a wash-boiler. I 
can’t see why men trust their lives in 
seagoing cornshellers when they might 
travel comfortably in u dug-out.” 
Greene almost cried before he got 
through looking us over. I would 
hate to be an expert and nurse a great 
and bursting sorrow in my breast 
every time I saw a piece of wheezy 


machinery. 

“Start her up,” he finelly moaned, 
*‘and L’ll see what’s worst about her.” 
He took the wheel and I turned the 
engine over. It started of course. 
The Imp never misses a chance to 
take you along ways off. She prefers 
to do her breaking down out of reach 
of the trolley lines. We waddled up 
the river eight miles an hour, Greene 
moaning at every revolution. It was 
inspiring to sit there and soak in the 
new engine diseases that he discovered 
in that chunk of cast iron. Rheu- 
matism of the crank shaft was her 
simplest complaint. But after half 
an hour he got more cheerful. That 
was when he began to outline the cure. 
As near as I could understand it we 








fired. Itmust come onsuddenly too.” 
“Yep, and it’s going away 
suddenly too,” said 


“Sure you put this 





right, sonny?”’ he asked. 





Greene was perfec 





could take that engine apart headed 
up in a tar barrel and put it together 
so she’d run first pop—if everything 
was right,” he declared. 

“All right,” said Wright. ‘“‘Stand 
back, children and spectators. Here 
goes the Imp.” 

He drained the carbureter. Greene 
was horrified. He switched the lever 
around. He dumped oil and gasoline 
into the cylinders. Greene caught 
his arm in agony. “ Now we'll never 
start her.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” said Wright 
pleasantly. He put the life preserver 
on the batteries and Greene shouted 
aloud for an insanity commission. 
Then heturned the flywheel the wrong 
way and the Imp started home. 

Greene fainted. 

That was our graduating thesis 
with the Imp. We now hold a degree 
in the handling and hypnotism of 
gasoline engines. Greene says that 
there is no sense in the things we do 
to make our engine run. But we 








would have a good boat if we replaced 
the engine in a new hull and had the 


“You Let Go of My Dock, You Idiot,”” He Shrieked 


don’t care. They do the work. 
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no one at the tired end of the London season 
either knew or cared to know — and, his courtly 
and scholarly demeanor confirming the rumor, 
the corner of Vanity Fair in which Lena 








Fontaine fought to hold her position paid him 
considerable deference. The flattery of the 

s pleased him, as it has pleased man} 
i good simple man before him. He thought 
Mrs. Fontaine's friends very charming, though 
perhaps not over intellectual. He went among 
them, however Ca Kno i ny. A eard 
of invitation would come by post from Lad) 
Anything, whom he had once met. Before he 


had time to obey his first impulse and decline 


ice would be heard over the 


telephone. “Are you going to Lady Anything’ 
| rida ? 

1 don’t think ( 

She has asked you, I know. I’m going 

Oh! 

Docome, Lady Anything tells me she hi 
got some interesting people to meet you; and 


| hall be so mi erable if you're not there 
Who was he to cause misery to the spotles 
lady? The victim ) 


lded and, blandly uncon 
scious of her guile, was paraded before the 





interesting people as the latest and most lasting 
conquest of Lena Fontaine’s bow and spear. 

August plans were discussed. She was think- 
ing of Dinard. What was Quixtus proposing 
to do? He had not considered the question 
had contemplated work in London. She held 
up her hands. Londonin August! How could 
he exist in town? He needed a real holiday. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know where 
to go,” said he. 

Very delicately she suggested Dinard. He 
objected in hisshy way. Dinard was the haunt 
of fashion and frivolity. 

“T should walk about the place like a daw 
among peacocks,” said he. 

“But why should you be a daw? Why not 
do a little peacocking? Color in life would be 
good for you. And I would undertake to keep 
your feathers trim.” 

He smiled, half allured, half repelled by the 
idea of strutting among such gay birds. To 
refuse the spotless lady’s request downright v an act of 
discourtesy of which he was incapable. He gave 








a Vague 
and qualified assent to the proposal, which she wisely did 
not then tempt him to make more definite. Content with 
her progress, she bided her time. 

Quixtus had little leisure to reflect on the skeptical atti- 
tude toward humanity that theoretically he still main- 
tained. In addition to these hour-absorbing interest 
Sheila began -to occupy a considerable place in his life. 
Sometimes he would call at Romney Place; sometimes 
Clementina would bring the child to Russell Square; 
sometimes, when Clementina was too busy, Sheila came in 
the nurse’s charge. He cleared out a large room at the top 
of the house, which was to be Sheila’s nursery when 
she took up her quarters there. It needed repapering, 
recarpeting, refurnishing, he decided. Nothing like cheer- 
ful surroundings for impressionable childhood! With this 
in view he carried off Sheila one day to a firm of wallpaper 
dealers, so that she could choose a pattern for herself. 
Sheila sat solemnly on the sofa by his side while the polite 
assistant turned over great strips of paper. At last she 
decided. A bewildering number of parrots to the square 
yard, all with red bodies and blue tails, darting about 
among green foliage on which pink roses grew miracu- 
lously, was the chosen design. Quixtus hesitated; but 
Sheila was firm. They proudly took home a strip to try 
igainst the wall. Clementina, hearing from Sheila of her 
exploit, rushed up the next afternoon to Russell Square and 
blinked her eyes before the dazzling thing. 

“It's only you, Ephraim, that could have taken a child 
of five to select wallpaper!” 

‘I will own that the result is disastrous,’’ he said 
ruefully; ‘but she set her heart upon it.” 

She sighed. ‘‘ You’re two babies together. I see I’ve 
got to fix up that nursery myself.’”” She looked at him 
with a woman’s delicious pity. What could a lone man 
know of the fitting up of nurseries? 

“You hear what your auntie says?” he asked—the 
child was sitting on his knee—‘‘ We're in disgrace.” 

“If you're in disgrace you go in the corner,” said Sheila. 

**Let us go in the corner, then.” 

“Tf you hold me very tight,”’ said Sheila. 

Clemeniina, however, came up and forgave them and 
kissed the little face peeping above Quixtus’ shoulder. 

“It does my heart good to see you with her!” she cried, 
with rare demonstrativeness 

It was true. Sheila's sweet ways with Tommy and Etta 
caused her ever so little a pang of jealousy. Her increasing 
fondness for Quixtus made Clementina thrill with pleasure. 
You may say that Clementina, essentially just, was scru- 
pulous not to encroach upon Quixtus’ legal half-share in 





“Look at You and Look at Us! « 
Who's Been Getting Ali the Fat and Who All the Lean?" 


the child’s esteem — but a sense of justice is not an emotion. 
And it was emotion—silly, feminine, romantic emotion 
that she did not try to explain to herself—-that filled her 
eyes with moisture wherein she saw the two happy 
together. 

She laid her hand upon the fair hair. 

‘Do you love your Uncle Eph’im?”’ 

‘I adore him,” said Sheila. 

“Your uncle fully reciprocates the sentiment, my dear,”’ 
said Quixtus, his hand also instinctively rising to caress the 
hair. 

So the hands of the guardians touched. Clementina 
withdrew hers and turned away quickly so that he should 
not see the flush that sprang into her face. 

“We must be getting home now, dear,’’ she said. 
“Auntie is wasting precious daylight.””. And with her old 
abruptness she left him. 

He followed her down the stairs. ‘‘My dear Clemen- 
tina,”’ said he, standing bareheaded at his front door, ‘I 
wonder whether you realize how Sheila and yourself light 
up this dull old house for me.” 

She sniffed scornfully. ‘I light up?” 

“You,” said he, with smiling emphasis. 

She looked at him queerly for an instant and then went 
her way. 

When he saw her again, a few days afterward, one late 
afternoon when she was tired after a heavy day’s painting, 
she railed at him with a return of her old biting manner. 
He looked surprised and pained. She relented. 

“Forgive me, my good Ephraim,” she said, ‘but I’ve 
the rough luck to be a woman. No man alive can ever 
conjecture what a devil of a thing that is to be.” 

He smiled. ‘‘You mustn't overwork,” said he. ‘“‘A 
woman hasn't the brute strength of a man.” 

“You're delicious!”’ she said. 

But she was kind —exceedingly kind— to him thereafter 
and fitted up the nursery in a way that made the two 
babies beam with delight. So Quixtus lived haleyon days. 

In spite of qualms of conscience, these were halcyon 
days for Huckaby. He had zlready entered on his duties 
as Quixtus’ assistant in the preparation of the monumental 
work on The Household Arts of the Neolithic Age. There 
were hundreds of marked passages in books to transcribe, 
with accurate notes of reference; hundreds of learned 
periodicals in all languages, with articles bearing on the 
subject to be condensed and indexed; thousands of notes 
of Quixtus to be collated; thousands of photographs and 
drawings to be classified. Never having been admitted 
into the inner factory of his patron’s work, he was aston- 
ished at the enormous amount of material, the evidence 
of the unsuspected patient labor of years. He began to feel 
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a new respect for Quixtus, whom hitherto he 
had regarded as a dilettante. Of course he 
knew that Quixtus had a European reputation. 


i : . ° 

' He had not taken the reputation seriously. 
i Like Clementina, he had been wont to scoff at 
! prehistoric man. Now he realized for the first 


time that a man cannot gain a European repu 
tation in any branch of human activity with 
paying the price in toil; that there are qualities 
of energy, brain and will inherent in any mat 
who takes front rank; that there must be a 
calm, infinite thoroughness in his work that 

beyond the power of the smaller man. No 
wonder his French colleagues called Quixtu 
cher maitre and deferred to his judgme nt. Il 





his workroom Quixtus was a great man; 
Huckaby, seeing him now in his workroom 
recognized the fact 

The prospects of his appointment as secretary) 
to the Anthropological Society were also fair 
Hitherto, the responsibilities of that positio: 


had been borne by one of the members ir 


honorary capacity, a paid and unimporta 
underling performing the clerical duties; | 


for the last year or so, the operations of the 


g extended, the secretaryship had 





ociet y hav 





become too great a tax onthetime of any unpaid 
and no matter how enthusiastic 
The council, therefore, had practi } 
mined onthe appointment of asalaried secret: 
. and were much 

} of the president’s nominee. A secretary wh« 
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ae 








impressed by the qualifications 


can print below his name on official papers the 





fact that he is a master of arts and late fellow 
of his college lends distinction to any learned 
society. A snuffy,seedy and crotchety member 


had been put forward as an opposition cz 





date, but his chances were small. Huckaby 
star was in the ascendant. 

It was a happy day for him when he moved 
his books and few other belongings from the 
evil garret where he had lived to modest but 
cheerful lodgings near Russell Square. He 
looked for the last time around the room that 
had been the scene of so many degradations, 
of so many despairs, of so many torturings of 
oul. All the 
greasy wallpaper; the rickety deal furniture; tl 
sodden, ragged carpet; the slimy soot on the wit l 
that had crept in frem the cireumambient chimney stacks 
through the ill-fitting windowsash; the narrow, rank 
bed. All that had been part and parcel of his being. 
The familiar smell of uncared-for, unclean human live 
saturated the house. He shuddered and slammed the door 
and tore down the stairs. Never again! Neve 
help him God! A short while afterward he 


‘ f lif 
4 part ol his past life: the 

















ging his books in the bright, clean sitting room of 





arran 
his new lodgings; and a neat 
apron brought in afternoon tea, which she disposed 


maid in white cap, cuffs and 


decent fashion on a little table. When she had gone he 
stood and looked down upon the dainty array. He real 
ized that henceforward this was his home. He picked up 
from a plate a little three-cornered watercress sandwich; 
but, instead of eating it, he stared at it—and the tears 
rolled down his face. 

One day, however, toward the end of July, was marked 
by a black cloud. His day’s work being over, he was 
walking with light step to his lodgings when he saw in the 
distance awaiting him, on his doorstep, the sinister forms 
iter and Vandermeer. His first impulse 
e; but they 





f already caught sight of him 

‘Hello, old friend!” said Billiter in a beery voice. ‘‘So 
we've tracked you down, eh? We called at the old place 
and found you had gone and left no address. Thought 
you would give us the slip, eh?” 

His linen was of the dingiest. His face had grown more 
bloated. Vandermeer, pinched, foxy and 
hard felt hat to the back of his head and, hands on hips, 
looked threater ingly at Huckal y. 

“I suppose you know you’ve been playing a low down 








rusty, thrust his 


game.” 

“IT know nothing of the sort,”’ said Huckaby. 

“Oh, don’t you?” said Billiter. ‘*‘ Look at you and look 
at us! Who's been getting all the fat and who all the 
We have something to say to you, old friend; so let 
indoors and have it out between us.” 

He made a move, accompanied by Vandermeer, toward 
the front door; but Huckaby checked them, stricken wit! 
sudden revolt. His past life should not detile the sanctity 
of his new home. He would not admit them across his 
threshold 

“No!” said he. ‘Whatever we’ve got to say to one 
another can be said here.”’ 

“All right,”’ said Vandermeer sulkily. ‘‘ There’s a quiet 
pub at the corner.” 

“I’ve chucked pubs,”’ said Huckaby. 

“Come off it!”’ sneered Billiter. ‘At any rate, you can 
stand a round of drinks.” 








Ee 








‘I’ve chucked drink too,” said Huckaby. “I’ve sworn 
off. I'll never touch a drop of liquor as long as I live— and 
] advise you fellows to do the same.” 

hey burst out laughing, asked him for tickets for | 


next temperance lecture, and then began to abuse him 
after the manner of their kind. 

“This is a decent street, said Huckaby; “so please 
don’t make a row 

‘We’re not making any row,” cried Billiter We 
‘ nly want our share of the mone Ts 

“What mone) Didn't I write and tell ou the w ( 


thing was off She couldn’t stick it out and neither e« 
Quixtus hasn't 
We'll see 


growled Billiter. 


I her one penny-piece 





“You're going to leave tnat lac 
said Huckaby with a 
eered. 


forever,” 
The 


stituted himself 


others $1 Since 


squire ol dame 














( 
asseveration, would do exac tit 
hi cheme He deserved |} share Vander eer £ on 
reminded him that he had cast doubts from the first on 
Huckab probity. He had put them the cart i ne 
fashior They refused to believe ir ena Fontaine's 
squeamishness. Huckaby grew impatient 
Haven't you each received a letter iror Qu 
t CILOTS Haven't you each signed é it not to 
him on torteiture of your liowance Now I 
SWE tt if either of you mole ou ll de molesting 
Quixtus I'll jolly well see to that She'll tell me and 
V"h) te him ibang! yoes the mor é . 
Vandermeer’s shrewd wits began t 
**Molest her and we mole t Quixtu ' Istl the 
itltie game She's 5 g to marr him, eh 
li she does, what the blazes has that got to do with 
you?”’ Huckaby cried fiercely. ‘‘ You just let the woman 
alone You've got a sight more « of Quixtus than you 
ever expected, and you ought to be satisfie y 
We ought to get more,” said Billiter ‘considering 
whi e ve done tor him 
You won't said Huckaby; and, seeing that the 
both still regarded Quixtus as a subject for further expl« 
tation, “‘Let me tell you mett : 1 he ‘a fe 
simple facts that alter the situation completely. Let u 


take a turn down the street 


And as they walked he told them briefly of Hammersley’s 
death and the Marseilles visit and the return of Quixt 
a changed mar with Clementina and the cl i The 
bee, on which they had reckoned for hone had left 


Quixtus’ bonnet. There was no more bedlamite talk about 
Their 
They had better accept tl 


Any action 


wickedness occupation as evil counselors had 
ar kfull) What 


they had and directed against 
either Quixtus or 


Lena Fontaine 


disappear. 


Huck aby, 





an oid school-text of the Phad: 
abstracted his mind from the 
modern world 
It wa 1 ai or two alter tt 
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g ng a dinner irt hon 
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i mate eT 
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Lalit i he hasmile 
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All righ i ¢ ‘ 
“There are the admiral and 
Etta, Lord and Lady R d, ¢ 
Sir Edward and La Q I) 
Know Mrs. Font ¢ d Lad 
me ina st ened The bl] 
he heart, lea ing it a ( 
Fontaine? 
‘W ; 
‘Wi hould M Font e be 
ne i ( ir? Vv Y 
Just i hallow ( i 
hor Quixtu had not ce ‘ 
£ ( i .% igh ¢ ‘ 
iming that such chronicle 
I'n 1 you do her 
*Mr F< ne ha ery | 
m dear Clement 1. tr e ¢ 
iyvne Y ist be 1 é 3 
t Wi ) ] t | ne I 
Clemer i opened her 
them with a Mother |} 
murmured we iS ¢ Zz ( 1 ‘ 
ituated ad Qu tic man r 
She swallowed her anger and fic 
cing civ) ere is no que it 
must be ite 
Of urse i he 
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would automat- 


ically bring about 
the demise of the 
goose with the 


golden eggs. At 
last he 
them of the futility 
of blackmail; but 
the y parte d from 
him 

b irning sense of 
wrong. Lena Fon- 
tuineand Huckaby 
had put themin the 
cart. They 
left. Th 
done; they were 
they were all things 


convinced 


each with a 


were 


ley were 


that slang has in- 
vented to describe 
the position of men 
deceived by those 
in whom they 
trusted. 

** And she’s going 
to marry him!” 
said Vandermeer. 

Huckaby 


didn’t say so 
replied Billiter. 
* He didn’t con- 
tradict it. She’s 
going to marry 
him — and you bet 
that son of a pawn- 
ticket will get his 
commission !”’ 
“Well, we can’t 
help ourselves,’’ 
said Billiter. 
‘“*H’m!”’ said 
Vandermeer 











darkly. 





She Waved Both Hands at Him Biindly. 


“Go Awayt 


Go Away!'' She Said in a Hoarse Whisper 





were 





Continued on 
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Two Views of Reciprocity 


f gree Canadian tariff bill, passed just as the President 
Senator La Follette, “will 
railroads; a few trusts 


desires it,”” said benefit 


but Canada, the and the 


ewspapers. 


obody 


On the same day, Senator Dixon, of Montana, said: 
I have always counted myself a pretty good protection- 
st I voted for the Payne bill without any apology. 

Do not be mistaken, gentlemen. Whenever you 


deliberately, under whatever pressure, destroy the measure 
that the farmers of this country h 
enjoyed, that minute the death-knell of protective tariff is 
rung. . When reciprocity passes I am ready to 
tart revising the tariff, and it will not be confined to the 
the farmers’ free list. I am ready to 
from A to Z; and so far as I am con- 
it a revision that will not be a 


ive 


of protec tion 





wool schedule and 
take the whole thing 
cerned, | am ready to give 
homeopathic one.” 

We submit that 
Payne bill withou 


beneficial to somebody be 





a statesman who voted for the 
into that frame of mind is 
ides the railroads, a few trusts 

immediately beneficial to the 
large future benefits to a great 


to bru 


pology 


and the newspapers. ' It is 
tatesman ana itt promise 


many others. 


The Rule of Reason 


ty 1903 the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis 
ordered a dissolution of the Northern Securities Com- 
violation of the Sherman Act 
because it virtualiy effected a consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific railroads. Last month 
the same court decided against the Government in a suit 
Mr. Harriman’s virtual consolidation of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads. 

lf the northern merger was really objectionable on any 
sound ground of public policy the same objection obviously 


pany, holding it to be in 


to dissolve 


against the sou 


would lie thern In both cases the 


merger. 





two roads involved were parallel and theoretically competi- 
For several years Mr. Harriman was president of 
both the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific; his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Lovett, is For 
all practical purposes the two are, and long have been, 
managed as one property just as much as the Northern 
and the Great Northern were managed as one 
under the Hill combine. 


tive. 


now president of both roads. 


Pacific 
property 


rhe Union Pacifie and the Southern Pacifie are farther 


apart than the two northern road control of them is 
u ed under a different plan. If the law’s object, how- 
ever, should be to prevent suppression of competitio 


are physically in a state 


hetween roads that to compete, 
both combines stand on the 
nany others —for 
and the Michigan Central 
(‘entral a..d the West Shore — would fall un 
A long as the 
and service there is no valid objection to a merger « 
parallel roads. The Circuit shine 


with the light of reason. 


An Imperiled Right of Man 
ARE reminded by 


WwW? 
reticence in 


a preventable disease 


ame footing; and a good 


example, the virtual merger of the 


of the New York 


der the ban 


sonore 





Government has control over railroad 
rates I 
ater decision 


Court's 


a learned contemporary that 
males is commonly classed with tuber 
which 

The 


culosis as society at large 
} ild do it best to 


ibly afflicted with 


eliminate adult male, not 


a cont ailment, who keeps to 
land or 


Everybody knows how to 


ivlou 
imself on an extended journey by 


’ } 
0 be 


ea IS Supposed 
uffering from shyne 
cure shyness, 
fellow mortal pine and wither under a curable di 
which he —« 


and what compassionate person can see 


order for 
right at 


rather oftener, she — has a specific 











hand? No doubt many reticent men have gone insane as 
a result of sympathetic treatn for supposed shyness 

Differences in taste in some respects are allowed for. If 
i man orders fish instead of flesh it is generally assumed that 
he prefers fish If he t: tea at breakfast no kind lady 

ho doesn’t know hi name ol going over and 
informing him that he can h: ee at the same’ price 
He wear a bow tie and t n collar every da i 
the week without having sociable strangers offer him four- 
n-hand ties and standing collar but if he doesn’t tall 
there i) no mear he ame reneral disposition to 
“a ime that he actually preter lence to co ersat 


A commoner a 


( ind the longer he abstains the worse he upposed to 
acne When the bill of righ vas added to the Federal 
Consti t hould have contained the following 


citizen may keep hi 


“Article Xl. A male 
if he wishes.” 


The Way to Argue 


i; ERE is a fine argument for dogd iy secession, in 

1860, proposed to take eleven states out of the Union, 
but direct election of Senators by the people will obliterate 
all state sovereignty, thereby taking forty-six states out of 
the Union; hence, direct election of Senators is four times 
as dangerous as secession. 

One of New York’s most eminent lawyers leads us to the 
above distressing conclusion. Direct election of Senators 
by the people, he says, “is the most dangerous innovation 
ever attempted since the formation of the Government.” 
He has discovered that “a nation with one legislative 
house, chosen by popular vote, cannot live long.’’ But 
two houses chosen by direct popular vote amount, he 
thinks, to the same thing as one house, for both derive their 
being from the same source in the same way. Therefore, if 
Senators are directly elected by the people the United 
States cannot live long. It might endure for ages with a 
Senate full of Lorimers; but with a Senate directly elected 
it would have one foot in the grave and the other slipping 
over the edge. 

Now this is really fine arguing. If you want to persuade 
a man to plant beans instead of corn don’t tell him merely 
that he can make eight per cent more on beans. Tell him 
Daniel Webster was nourished on beans, while corn is used 
to fatten pigs which develop trichina, which is fatal to 
human beings; then ask him whether he wants his children 
to grow up and be ornaments of the Senate or to suffer 
untimely and painful death. 
that he is unable to detect a flaw in the argument think 
up something worse. In simpler times when A wished to 
persuade B he selected the largest stone he could manage 
and projected it against B’s skull with all the force of 
which he was capable. Thereafter he had the argument 
himself. The method, but with different 
projectiles, is still in high favor. 


If that doesn’t daze him so 


all to same 


Accidents to Workmen 


HE compulsory accident insurance system of Germany 
embraces ten million workmen. A recent elaborate 
report by the Imperial Insurance Office shows that, in a 
year, almost one workman out of every hundred meets an 
accident that’ causes death or disability extending for 
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Practically half the workmen so 


thirteen weeks or longer. 
isabled were still suffering some degree of disability at 
the end of five years after the accident 


Taking all cases of death or serious disability —that is 





disability extending over thirteen weeks —six per cent of 
the accidents were due to the fault of a fellow workman, 
thirteen per cent were due to the fault of the employer 
thirt eignt per cent were due to the general hazard oi the 
industry and forty-one per cent to the fault of the per 
jured, jeaving two per cent unassigned; but it is found 
that workmen who have been employed in an indu 
an establishment but a short time are more liable té 
iry t! tl ( no have been em] 1a lor time 
lore than one-q rter of all the per su red had bee 
employed less t hree months in the « lishmer here 


t occurred 


fault 


the acciden Many of the accidents due to the 


ht] 


aqouvdtiess 


Also 


workman’s ow! resulted fror 


inexperience, more wcidents) oce 








Monday forenoon and on Saturday afternoon than during 

y other portion of the wee k when the men were ‘ ng 
ettled down to their ne week’s work ind at the end of 

when they were anxious 

If one out of a hundred rkmen i led or 
eriously injured in industrial accidents d a year, We 
wonder what the workmen’s accident rate really is in t} 
country, where we take much less care to preve indust 
ucecidents, where the pace is generall faster and where 
hordes of raw immigrants, inexperienced in a sort 
lactory employment, ire annually drawn int ome or the 


ost hazardo 


Are Married Women Ciphers? 


FRIDAY in June a formidable deputation of 


()* \ June i 
female representatives of 


Is industries. 








pl t ou triude i ( 

organizat ior Waited upon the ¢ cellor of the Br 
Exchequer for the purpose ¢« propour y the n 

g economic proviem ot the time to t What i 
married woman who merely keeps house 

According he 1 tice of near lt 
‘ mor til ePaKINY, ONLY a cipher Our ce ( 
regard her heoing « ed in a gainful occu ' j 
ested with economi gnificance I ( 
study of the ecountr pread-w t eg power ‘ 
prety ai C} y Llovd-Georgs he 
Government-aided insurance agair 3 f 
ability makes no pro on for the married iseke¢ 
female 

It was pointed out, with considerable vigor, that w 
ing girls in England usually commence wage-earning wl} 
they are about xteer nda orit of them marr 
by the time they are thirty. Under the Lloyd-Ge ‘ 
plan they are compelled to contribute to an insurance 
ind during the healthiest years of their live but whe 
they marry they are cut off from all benefits a ; 
from the fund—the Government practically confiscate 


their insurance-savings. 
The theory is that their husbands will support ther 
It is easy enough to prove by records of divorce 
police courts and charitable organizations that many hu 
bands take exception to this theory; still easier t to 
prove that if the housewife is sick the husband’s abilit 
support her is often seriously impaired 
wife’s part may often involve greater economic 
the family than incapacity on the husband’s part. 
wedded 


Incapacity on the 
injury to 
The economic status of females 
settled; but we have no faith in man’s ability to settle 

satisfactorily. Man has never been able to settle anything 
about women satisfactorily. The problem ip to the 





married females themselves. 


Financing the Cotton Crop 
hy ITTON is far and the 


/ among our exports, fetching well toward half a billior 
dollars annually and constituting near 
our total exports. The exportation of 
mainly with foreign money. A ago in Apri 
discovered that forged bills of lading for cotton had bee 
issued té the amount of several mill 
fell largely upon foreign bankers. Nat 
like it. Since then many conferences 
the purpose of devising a bill-of-lading 
be satisfactory to the foreign bankers; 
conferences have not solved the problem. 

The importance of solving it arises from the fact tha 
the foreign money which is available for financing cottor 
exports costs only about half as much as American mone 
but undoubtedly the South could have American 
for the purpose of financing cotton shipments at a 
rate of interest than she now pays if we only had a discount 
market like the discount markets of Europe. In that case, 


most important iter 


aay 





one-qu irter ot 


cotton 1s 





year 


n dollars. 
irally t 


ave been held 


ystem that wou 


but, so far, t 


mone 


lower 


a bill drawn against a shipment of cotton and indorsed b 
a bank of standing, according to the European prac 
could be discounted for about the same rate that 
paid in New York for loans on stock-exchange collater 
and that rate is almost invariably much below the rate 
commercial loans. 





is now 
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The Gentleman from Mississippi 


HEN Jol Sharp Williams stuck his head 


nrougn the LOOT f the De nocratic cloakroom 

Senate the other d and took a calm 

conte lative look around, with a corncob pipe in 

} teeth t vhile and little rings of smoke festooning 
es on the tattered remains of wi was once 


his « nair, an then 


dodged back to his chair in 
cloakroom to continue his narrative, we all knew 


} 
eve thing was all right 


For a time we had been a little uncertain of Johr 


Sharp. We had doubts as to whether he would run 
true to his old House form, or would be impressed with 
} gnity as a Senator d have his toga valeted every 
mor g. However, the fears were groundless. John 
t é i tn the ime 
ilance } ' nh ne ear he ) ( ! black 
$ ind ur , P ‘ 
You see Jo! ‘e pr ri A from our seeth- 
i r quite t rhe t M py 
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An Ample Field for the Hide-Remover 


OHN SHARI iva rd. The M 
@ filth, whe Senator Root was | f t he 


( ( ( enate 
r j i ( J 
‘ ciimibe iM R f \ 
he be to mou he ¢ 1 
r ent.”” he d 1} ( t 
I . on of the Senate ¢ 
i ‘ tr 
clear on th quest ¢ cle 
out five hundred word ne é 
Senator Root. Making things clear ne of Jo 
pe ilt € After that ne retired to tre ‘ ‘ KTO TY 
I orncob pipe; and, save for a quest ir two, he 
i nothing up to the moment oO! wr 
Presently, however, we shall hope to see and } r Jol 


the Senate of the United Sta 





onarp in actior 


needs more at the present time than an 


presence of somebody w ho has a sense of 





itself so seriously these days that it creal ni 
Admitting that it is a great and solemn thing to be 
Senator, it must also be admitted that inv solemr 


not great things are Senators. Never a ray ¢ uns 
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**33”’ Fore-Door Touring Car—$1600 Complete 


A large, handsome car, which accommodates five passengers without crowding; is furnished with Bosch magneto 
and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass windshield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 
Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe and foot rails, 
Tool box on running board. Tools, license number ho!ders. i ir ki 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” 











Sold 687 7 HUDSONS the First Dey 


y inten age stem of 


prote cting 





Now on Exhibition Everywhere 


You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” TODAY at any HUDSON salesroom. 
refinements and much additional equipment that make it an even greater value than was the HUDSON “33” of 1911. 


No extra charge is made for equipment. 
Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has been — to increase its value. 
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Value of the Dust Proof Features 
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**33’’ Torpedo — $1600 Complete 


A smart car, short coupled, with long. low, rakish lines and high back comfortable seats. It is equipped with Bosch 
magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass windshield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim 
and tire irons. Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black Robe 
and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders, et 
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with most cars that have inade contro { 1 the a an Mile-A-Minute Roadster — $1600 Complete 
t ret t tr i Faster than its name implies. Completely equipped with Bosch magneto. storm apron 
(M) ar ‘ Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons, luggage carrier, lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, « 
Equipment Is Included Tank capacity 30 gallons gasoline, 10 gallons oil. So balanced that it will hold road at 
maximum speed better than most rs Fenders, running boar et ssily removabl 
I t vear we ted t r stripped t or t 
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uality ex \ rl era I t f 
i Same chassis as used for the Mile-A-Minute Roadster. Contrary to most automobiles 
of this type, this is a comfortable car The weight is so distributed that rough roads can 
be traveled with safety at a good speed and without discomfort to the passenger. Insid 
‘ control. Equipped with genuine mohair top, glass windshield, Bosch magneto and stor 
age battery, 34x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims with extra rim and tire irons 
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Imuci pall Bonds Llhat are 


No ¢ Municipal Bonds 
IF 


Y ARTICLE a fe wert ago closed 
with the story of a certain city whict 
defaulted on it raight municipal 

bonds; and, to avoid havi g readers write 

me that such events are impossible, | will 
begin this article by giving two other illu 
trations. Let me tell a story concerning 
tne first 

1 well “esas 6 


sitting at dinner in a 
hotel in Brunswick, Maine, one day when 
the morning papers came in from Boston, 

and finding on the first page of the Herald 

of the breaking of a great dam, 
tructed, was, 
world. This 
erected by a city at an expense 
rs, damming the 


]l believe, the largest in the 
dam was 


of about one million dolla 


river which runs through the city for the 
purpose of generating electric light and 
power and for supplying the city with 


water. It was a great municipal improve- 
ment and the city was well justified in 
issuing bonds in payme therefor. 

As | read this newspaper account and 
looked at the illustratior down there in 
that small Maine town, I little thought that 

- would be 
t there to 


erthele 


within a short time these bond 
defaulted and that IL should be ser 
represent the bondholders. Ne 
ich was the case; and I w ell remember n y 
experiences there. There was no attempton 


the part of the cit officials to dispute the 





ity of the e. There were no indica- 
tions of graft, nor were any real reasons 
given for the non-payment of the interest 
Moreover, the city was not dependent on 
any one industry. Nevertheless, this city 


interest on its bonds 


flatly defaulted the 


and pretended to refuse considering even 


the payment of the principal. In short, 
its officials did not attempt to make a 
excuse, but simply said: “What are ou 
going to do about it?” 

After cc lerable coaxing, | lly, « 
m ist da ventured the assertion that 


there was one thing the bondholders could 





do as a last resol namely, “‘to come 
down here and foreclose on the house 

and store selling the same at auction, 
and so obtain the necessar money for the 
payment of these bonds—principal and 


intere * The reply to this, however, was 
very brief and to the point. Said they: 
come if they will— but if they 
ry b lasted one of them; 
ng you can do, Babson, 
is to get out of town yourself--and the 
ooner the better!” It is needless to Say 
that | did not take the next train, as this 
was not the sentiment of the best element 
of the community; in fact, the leading 
bankers of the town did everything possible 
to aid me in arranging a fair and just 
settlement This ‘ What-are-you-going 
l { 


ao we Ww ill shoot eve 


fact, the best tl 





to-do-about-it pirit did, however, rep- 
resent the pe th of the average citizer 


The Bondholders’ Compromise 
Though there is no doubt the bondholder 
could have carried out my threat, yet they 
would have needed to call out the United 





States Army to do it, and considerable 
blood would have been shed before the 
bondholder received their money The 
dam had broken; the city’s supply of water 
and light had beer tempor: irily cut off; 
there was no money in the treasury to pay 


the interest on these 
already fairly high, and the citizens simply 
lay down and insisted that the bond- 
holders must meet ilfway and share 
with them the los though, as above 
ated, there was no les moral or bus 
bondholders should 
compromise in any way. As to the final 
adjustment of this debt 
on the basis of new bonds bearing three 
per cent for five years, four per cent for the 
next ten years and five per cent for the 
final fifteen years was reached between 
the city and the bondholders’ committee. 
All these bonds have been refunded and 
interest is being regularly paid. 

Bonds issued in anticipation of special 
assessments, levied to provide for improve- 
ments upon adjoining lands, are known as 
special assessment bonds. Certain of the 
paving and séwer bonds issued by many 


bonds: tuxes were 


ese 





ness reason why the 


settlement. an 








este ( ov nd counties may be 
ed under this head. Legal decisions 
have bee somewhat at variance as to 
hether such bond re binding upon the 
whole city or county, in addition to the por- 


t 


benetited; but it is now gen- 
erally conceded that they are not. In an 
Ohio case the Supreme Court held that 
when between the county and benefited 
district and the bondholder the whole 
county is liable. This decision was in sub- 
ta wherein the 
Supreme Court affirmed that, Inasmuch as 
pecial assessments upon the property 
directly held had proved insufficient to 
meet principal and interest on the bonds 
the holder was entitled, in case of the « 


writ of mandamus 


ion specially 


ce paralleled in one case 


default, to % camueailies 
the levy of nece ary taxes on the entire 


city property. 
Issues of Doubtful Legality 
Still again, in another case, in 1884, the 


Federal Court held that ce rtain gravel road 
bonds, though payable primarily from the 








assessments of the adjoining lands on each 
ide, were nevertheless obligations of the 
hole county as well and should be con- 
lere ch } reckoning its indebt 
edne n reference ») the two-per-cent 
borrowl limit i osed by the st ¢ 
titutior Three ve later, he eve the 
upreme C ourt the t tate I 
influenced b he ro debt re rict 
ist cited, f é site ¢ oO 
gravel-road bone rnc r e earlier 
‘ he ‘ 
ed b r la ents « t! d- 
i hi ere, | ¢ ite, for the 
‘ ‘ ) ( ‘ mee yj Cl il i 
oO ‘ and {¢ t ( 
} » othe roy } | bee made 
¢ pp me t the ¢ dent } 
pose « he le lature i o place the 


burden of the entire cost of the improve 


ments upon the owners of the contiguous 
inds, to which the bondholders’ claim thu 
became limited iew, while correct 

ir aS It goe t sno cognizance of the 





act that the enabling act authorizes the 


‘bonds of the c 





f 
{ 
j 
being empowered to collect the asse 
I 





nents for their payment, may perhaps be 
ee t 1 to loan its credit as well. 

\ ynsin city once issued special 
assessment paving bonds, which, added 
to its regular indebtedness, exceeded the 


al limitation. The 
real status of the bonds th 


lematical; for, upon the theory that they 


nt constitutlor 


is became prob- 


were a direct liability of the city, all those 
issued In exce of the restriction would be 
illegal, though otherwise they must be 
looked upon as special assessment bonds 
pure and simple, without redre from the 
city and | ing only upon the particular 


property benefited, in case ol default. In 





pite of case, it is still held by many 
thle lawve that, where there is nothing 
o the « rary ex] ed either in the act 
( he bond elf he securit may be 
considered general municipal liabili 

thoug! rin colle ible y the county 
or city from special assessments. I do not 
agree with these “able lawyers,’ however 


but rather believe that the holders of 


special assessment bonds must look wholly 


to the adjoining property for principal 
and interest nd cannot hold the entire 


municipality liable 

At any rate, until the final settlement of 
this question a difference in market price 
at w nie h this class of security rules, as com- 
pared with the regular issues of the same 
city, will continue to exist. Thus we see 
Tacoma, Washington, floating its four-and- 
a-half-per-cent bonds at a premium when 
issued for strictly municipal purposes, 
though its late sale of seven-per-cent spe- 
cial assessment bonds brought the city 
barely any premium; and Seattle easily 
floated a four-and-a-half-per-cent bond for 
regular municipal purposes at a time when 
its seven- -per-cent special assessment road 
bonds were seeking a market at par. The 
ease with which money can be borrowed by 
means of this ‘‘eontingent liability’’ has 
led some young cities, ambitious of growth, 
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Af WEAR OF YOUR E S.. 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN. 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE, 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 
Sith Manufacturers. 
526-528. BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


Ghis TAG 

is attached to 
every garment 
lined with 
BELDING SATIN 
The Safest Municipals 





Beware of all 
linings that are 
not guaranteed 
Beware of some 
linings that are 
‘guaranteed 

The name 
SAIC 
BELDING 
is Woven in 
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Belding’s 
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ILET POWDER 


’ Shields you from @ 
4.~ the Sun 


~The daily: use of: 
-Mennen’s pre-: 
serves a fine com- ' 
plexion by pro- 
tecting the skin 
from the effects of 
‘the wind and sun. 


It prevents and re- 
dieves Sunburn 





EVERTING pleasantly to the entire 
bogusness of the Congressional Rec- 
ord as a portrayer of what actually 


happens and is said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, let us examine 
that mendacious journal’s account of the 
proceedings of June eighth last inthe House. 

On that day the House met at noon, the 
Record states, and the chaplain prayed for 
fifty seconds. Thereupon Mr. J. Kuhio 
Kulanianaole, a delegate from Hawaii, 
blew gracefully in, as befits his nom de 
politics, “ Prince Cupid,”’ and was sworn in, 
this being the first time the prince had 
honored the House with his presence this 
Immediately following this inter- 


season. 
esting ceremony, 
| that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill—House resolution 11,019—to re- 
duce duties on wool and manufactures of 
wool. The motion was agreed to. The 
House resolved itself into said committee. 
Chairman Anderson took the seat then 
vacated by Speaker Clark and Mr. Under- 
wood, who had remained on his feet, said: 
‘Mr. Chairman, I yield = > minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Lewis.” 
ir. Lewis arose, spoke a minute and sat 
down. Next day there appeared in the 
Congressional Record, as the faithful re- 
port of that speech, which those who do not 
see the Record will imagine was delivered 
in one minute by the rapid Mr. Lewis, 
nineteen pages of large and small type, 
divided into nine pages of large type, or 
and ten pages of small type, or 
appendices, the whole comprising about 
fifty thousand words—and all apparently 
spoken by Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, in one 
minute. Of course, however expeditious 
as a talker Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, may be, 
he couldn't talk fifty thousand words in 
one minute, and he didn’t try to. He used 
up his minute by apologizing for what he 
was about to do— namely, load down nine- 
teen pages of the Congressional Record 
with his ideas as to why it would be only 
fair and just for the Government to buy 
out the express companies and establish 
a parcels-post. He didn’t think it would 
be right for the Government to take any 
steps along the lines of a parcels-post with- 
out buying out the express companies; and 
he used his minute in saying so, to the 
extent of his fifty thousand words. 

He got ‘‘leave to print,” explaining that 
this was necessary for initiatory discussion 
of his proposition, so the committee and 
the country might beinformed, preparatory 
to the consideration of his bill providing 
for the purchase of the express companies. 
Inasmuch as the franking privilege is still 
retained and all matter published in the 
Congressional Record can be franked, it is 
quite likely that this one-minute produc- 
tion of the member from Maryland will be 
circulated sufliciently for the purposes of 
the initiatory consideration desired. 


speech, 


Will the Public Bite? 


Meantime the plan is discussed to re- 
duce the price of this sterling journal to 
one dollar a year so all may learn what does 
not happen and what is not said in the halls 
of Congress. At present the Record costs 
four dollars and a half a year, which is too 
much. Not many subscribe. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the proponents of 
this proposition that the country will grab 
eagerly at the Record at one dollar a year. 
Still, it may be that the country will be 
well enough informed as to the genuineness 
of the contents of the Record not to bite, 
even at that extremely low price. 

Oddly enough, there has been a dis- 
position on the part of some members 
Victor Murdock and Jim Mann, for exam- 
ple—to make the Record a real record — not 
a revision of what happens in the House. 
Several things have brought this about. A 
lot of new members, anxious to get some- 
thing back home to show how hefty they 
are in debate and how learned on such 
abstruse propositions as the tariff, state 
rights, the initiative, and what-not, have 
rather pressed the limit of the leave-to- 
print privilege and the further and more 
important privilege of revision. A budding 
statesman, who quoted some Scripture in a 
speech or stuck the Scripture in when he 

was revising — nobody knows which he did 
| for nobody listened to his speech—put 
| after his Scriptural quotation, ‘‘ Loud and 
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Mr. Underwood moved ° 








The Senator’s Secretary 


continued applause,’ in order, no doubt 
to prove to his constituents his familiarity 
with the Bible and the further and most 
gratifying fact that the House knows a 
good thing when the House hears it. An- 
other new member, revising his speech, put 
in “Applause,” ‘Loud applause,” “ Ap- 
plause and laughter’ about fifty times; 
and at the end wound up with: ‘Loud 
and tumultuous applause; cheers and hand- 
shaking!”” He spoke to not more than 
ten persons that day, and not one of them 
made a peep or grabbed him by the hand, | 
either during or after his effort. 

It isn't so long ago that a member from 
the West called one of the official reporter 
aside and said: ‘Say, I’ve been here almost 
a year and I’m pretty fairly regular in 
attending the sessions of the House; but 
day after day I see stuff in the Record that 
I never heard on the floor and that I know 
was never spoken on the floor. Now my 
people back home are getting kind of 
nervous about me not making a speect 
How do these fellows do it? 

The official reporter, being a kindly soul, 
told the man from the West of the leave-to- 
print deception and explained how it wa 
done. ‘All you have to do,” he said, ‘is 
to get the chair to recognize you for a 
minute, or the member in control of the 
time on any debate to yield to you, talk a 
minute and ask for permission to extend 
your re marks. Then go to it; supply the 
clerk in charge of the Record with a ton of 
manuscript and it will all come out in the 
Record, and you can frank it back home 
and show the folks what a chap you are.” 


Inky Cheers for Inky Speeches 


The man from the West was delighted. 
He completed the preliminaries and pre- 
pared his speech, which was about seventy- 
five thousand words long and touched on 
every topic, from protectionto paternalism, 
from railroads to the proper cultivation of 
fustic wood, Also, he sprinkled it liberally 
with a * and *“‘Laughter’’; and 
then, thinking there could not be too much 
of a pe thing, he fixed up several col- 
loquies with friends in the House, which 
made it appear that these members had 
interrupted him and that in the colloquies 
that ensued when he was making his speech 
he had neatly turned the tables on these 
interrupters —made them look like chunks 
of cheese so far as apt repartee and quick- 
ness of the vocal trigger went. It was a 
fine piece of work, and the man from the 
West franked out a lot of the speeches to 
his district and received much admiring 
comment from the friendly press. Then 
some wicked correspondents found out what 
he had done, sent back stories about it— 
and the man from the West didn’t get back. 
He overplayed his hand. 

The present session of Congress has been 
more prolific of this sort of fraud than any 
of no nt years. Generally, in the session 
that concludes just before a national cam- 
paign, the boys on both sides get extensive 
leave to print for all sorts of junk that is to 
be used later for campaign arguments— and 
franked out, of course. This saves postage 
for national and state committees and is an 
old swindle, resorted to by both Democrats 
and Republicans. This year there are 4 
great number of new statesmen, all desirous 
of shining at home as orators, students 
of large problems and active participators 
in the work of the Senate and House. The 
way they have grabbed at the extension 
of remarks and the revision privileges has 
poe n the wonder of all old-timers. Not 
only have they stuck into the Record miles 
an d miles of speeches that never were de- 
livered anywhere but they have made it 
appear by the interjected “‘applauses”’ and 
*laughters,”’ and all that, that the House 
especially the House members have done 
this—was a cheering, frenzied mob of 
admirers while they were delivering their 
respective philippics against whatever they 
were philippicking against at the moment. 

Some day, no doubt, they will stop this 
petty swindle, this falsifying of the Record; 
but they never will stop declaiming against 
the press—never, so long as they have 
breath left in their bodies. The press, you 
know 
what-not—is a vast engine of misinfor- 
mation that deliberately colors what is 
written—especially anything reflecting on 
these pure and noble patriots. The press 
prints so much that is untrue, that never 











whether daily, weekly, monthly or | 
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NE car in five goes out 
of commission every 
year. Why? 


More cars have been 
spoiled by improper 
lubrication than by any 
other one cause 

Properly lubricated, 
many of these cars 
would be giving satis- 
factory service to-day. 

If you expect the car 
you use this season to 
give proper service next 
season, you can’t afford 
to neglect lubrication. 

Our experience in the 
manufacture of oils for 
many specific purposes has 
enabled us to produce in 
Polarine a lubricant of the 
highest efficiency for gas 
engines. 

Polarine is the result of 
extended processes of refin- 
ing, pressing and filtering. 

We have 
inated the 


practically elim- 
carbon - forming 
elements. At the same time, 
we have preserved the 
proper lubricating qualities. 

Before the final product 
leaves the plant it must 
test up to the most rigid 
standards ever set for a gas 
engine lubricant. 


lari ne 


Polarine retains proper 
‘*‘body’’ at high temperatures. 





It flows freely at zero. 

It does not break up or 
lose elasticity under severe 
friction. 

The Polarine Brand covers: 

Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
half barrels), Polarine Transmission 


Lubricants, Polarine Cup Grease and 
Polarine Fibre Grease. 

These lubricants cover the 
needs of every part of the car. 


Send to our nearest agency for 
*Polarine Pointers” which includes 
hints on the care of motor cars. 


Standard Oil Company 
Uacerporated) 
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Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 
acation Days are 
Milkweed Cream 
Days. Boating, golf, 
s, the Wind and Sun, all are a 
evere strain on the fragile delicacy 


of a Woman's face 


we itself in 


tenm 


Neglect soon she unattractiv 


ways-—for every complexion requires tt 


daintiest. softest care 


Milkweed Cream 


should be smoothed on the face lightly with 
the finger tipe once of twice a day and 
ite purpose is to cleanse, whiten, solten and 
purify the skin, while the nature of the cream 
is such as to revive in the face of a woman 
something of the pinkness, and softness, and 
bloom that was hers when a little child 
Milkweed Cream does not rec 
should not be accompanied with sever 
rubbing, kneading or massaging 
nipulation of the face would sp il the soft 
transparent youthsome effect of the Cream 
Used daily, Milkweed Cream will kee; 
away freckles, + mmifort of 
sunburn, and add a velvety softness to a 
healthy summer tan 
ikweed Cream is the yen rite of fa 


e Rit hie 
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Such ma 


teve the dis 


mous Be ~auties of the stage 


alls it “a peerless a no,” Elhe 
| ay says it is an ** absolutely perfect 
Cream."’ Sarah Bernhardt says “I take 


with me to France a large quantity. 
We shall be glad to send a 
sample free. Simply write us 

At all drug stores. Price 50c—Large size $1.00 
Frederick F. Ingram Co., 55 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich 






































HE problem of turning crop-wastes 

in to money by utilizing them as mate- 

s for pi up rmaking has engage od for 

some time past the attention of the experts 

of the Department of Agriculture. As a 

result and interesting facts 
have been ascertained. 

Experiments have shown that cornstalks 
will yield twelve to eighteen per cent of 
long fiber, which, on account of its strength 
and good felting quality, is suitable for 
book, writing and other papers of the 
better class. In addition, from the 
stalks, moisture-free, can be obtained from 
fifteen to thirty per cent of pith pulp, suit- 
able for pie-plates, fiber boxes, grease-proof 
wrappers and possibly bottles. 

Very important is the fact that the food 
substances contained in the stalks may be 
extracted by shredding the stalks and boil- 
ing them in a steam digester, preliminary to 


certain definite 


Same 





converting the residue into paper. A ton 
of cornstalks will yield from two hundred 
to three hundred pounds of soluble solids, 
representing the bulk of their nutritive 
elements. Such an extract, of molasseslike 
consistenc) now being fed to animals 


experime ntal ‘lly 
Cornstalk Extract 
The new Year Book of the Department of 


Agriculture —from advance proofs of which 
obtained 


these data are states that corn- 
tulks represent our greatest unused crop 
by-product. Over one hundred million 
acres are devoted annually to maize in 


the United States. Taking one ton as 
the yield of stalks to the acre, there are 
produced at least one hundred million 
tons of stalks each year, not more than 
one-third of which is put to paying uses. 
A great addition to farm wealth would 
result if this enormous supply of raw 
material could be made into paper and 
pulp products. 

If cornstalk extract proves available as 
food for farm animals, when mixed with 
roughage, an important step in conserva- 
tion will have been taken, inasmuch as 
the removal of the raw material from the 
farm need not then involve 
traction from the resources of the soil. 
Indeed, as broom-corn and sorghum stalks 
and rice straw yield a similar extract, the 

y of reclaiming the food elements 
is likely to have an important bearing upon 
the question whether or not the wastes of 
crop plants can be profitably utilized for 





a serious sub- 








papermaking. 

On the whole, broom-corn seems to 
promise even better as a paper material 
than maize. Its stalks contain a higher 
percentage of long fiber than do corn- 
talks—forty -two per cent being obtained 


in actual trial—and the proportion of pith 
in the met is so low that it could be made 
directly into a fair quality of white paper; 
in fact, it is declared that this material 
is suitable for immediate use in paper- 
making. A combination of the crude pulp 
with poplar woodpulp, half and half, pro- 
duced what was pronounced by practical 
paper men to be a merchantable quality of 
book paper. 

The harvesting of the stalks for pulp 
does not interfere at all with the harvesting 
of the brush for brooms. Apparently the 
only serious disadvantage of broom-corn 
for papermaking is that the production of 
raw material is somewhat limited, 
about a hundred and eighty thousand acres 
veing devoted to this crop. Many states 
grow small quantities of broom-corn, but 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
produce two-thirds of the total crop. The 
yield of stalks to the acre is approximately 


only 
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three tons, so that the quantity produced 
would be over five hundred thousand t 

tice straw is regarded by the Govern- 
ment expert ol the most promising 
crop materials for papermaking. In China 
it has been employed for such purposes for 
many years. Excellent qualities of 
and writing papers are obt 


irom it 
Though it does not give 


as one Zz 


“aR 
book 





ained 


as nigna 





fiber as broom-corn, it Is grown withir 
restricted areas, so that a pulp or paper 
mill located in y good rice-producing 
section could obtain its supplies from near 
at hand. At the present time, in Texas, 


Louisiana, Arkansas and South ¢ 





iro 
the four great rice-growing states—there 
are only four paper mills. 
About seven hundred and twenty thou- 


and acres of rice are harvested in the 
nited States annually. Growers state 
that the yield straw is more th: 
tons an acre, so that the 
be at least about fifteen hundred 


tons. Mo 








total outpu 
must 
thousand 
product, t 





hough asmall part is fe 





OSLOCH 
If the price of wood continues tv advance, 
rice straw ay the Government expert 
should be one of the first crop mate ls 
put to use for It eT 








though comparatiy ire strong and 
“felt” well. 

Yet another po ible mater Lis co ~ 
hull fiber —that is, the lint which remains 
idhering to the hulls after the fiber ha 
been removed by the gins. Itis not strong 
enough to be suitable for papermaking it 
a pure state, coe cooked in Gio s same di- 





gester with cornstalks, broom-corn or rice 





straw, it lends softness to the pi . One 
of its disadvantages is that it is expensive 


but, when treated by il processes 
may prove suitable forthe particular grade 
of paper which command high prices. 
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Tow From Flax 


Cotton stalks were among the 
tested. The 
annually produced in the 
estimated at ten million ! 
standing the fact that the yield to the 
acre doe Ss not ¢ xceed one 


Inasmuch as the 


first crop- 
quantity of them 
United States is 
10twit h- 


wastes 
tons 


thousand pounds. 


ige of fiber 


percent: 


hich is short and inferior in strength —is 
lower than that of maize, five acres of 


stalks would be required to make a single 
ton of pulp. Difficulties are 
tered in connection with bleaching; 


aiso encoun- 


so tha 





on the whole, this material does not seem 
to be very promising. 
Flax, in the United States, is grow: 


almost exclusively for seed, the annual 
output of which more than 
twenty-five million bushels. The 
of acres harvested is about twenty-five hun- 
dred thousand; and, on an aver: ge, each 
acre produces twent! a d and fi fty 
pounds of straw. Thus the total prod 1c- 
tion of straw is three million tons yearly, of 
which enormous quantity not more than 
one-tenth is turned to any useful a 
Flax straw is regarded by the Gover 

ment experts as one of the most promising 
materials for papermaking. As yet there 

mill in this country that uses it. 
tecently extensive experiments have been 
undertaken with a view to producing 
paper from this source suitable for cement 
bags—an extremely difficult requirement, 
inasmuch as paper for such purposes must 
have ext raordinary strength. The results, 
as a whole, were encouraging. In these 
tests tow was used, however, and not the 
flax straw as it comes from the threshing 
machine. Three to four tons of straw are 
needed to make one ton of tow, which is 


amounts to 


number 


ecount. 


Is no 








LADIES 


Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE, the antiseptic powder to shake 
into your shoes. Many ladies wear shoes one 
size smaller after using. It makes tight or new 
Relieves Corns, Bunions, Ach- 
ing, Swollen, Tender, Smarting, Burning, Cal- 
lous, Sore and Swe: ating Feet. Allen's Foot- 
Ease gives rest and comfort tothe feet. 30,000 
testimonials, Don't go on your vacation without 
a pac kage of Allen's Foot-Ease. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Don't accept any substitute. Address 


for sample, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. 


shoe s fee le "asy. 















worth twenty dollars at the mills. 
MARINE ENGINES 
AND The i 
*60 VP aes 
HE World's the Two-cycle 


Marine eM tor. 
ree ¢ lir der 
High teow jon n agne »; new idea in car- 
Duretor; many other advantage 
911 Catal, The veda Machine & F’dry Co. 


all models, 11 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland 
sent free Age 
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WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Est 





na) home sct st year ge, a 
t ings; 20-acre i; half rack ze 
lake offers recreat ent § expe § 
Pian vocal e nm, Stenography. Send for ca Z 
EDWIN P. BROWN, P. UO. BOXG X 


July 
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Our Grandfathers 


Used it nearly Eighty Years ago, 
as a keen relish for many a dish. 


LEA « PERRIN 


THE 





SAUCE 


Cooking. 
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YD 


NcAN’s Sons, Agent 


ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


: Soups, 
Fish, ‘iets rae Tg Couen, 
Salads and Chafing Dish 


It add 
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The Best Thing in the 
Lunch Basket 


W hatever you take for lunch 


gont forget a Dox of 


STEERO 


Bouillon Cubes 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
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Schieffelin & Co. 


177 William Street, New York 








buys the New Im 

proved Wholly Visible 
Wonderful Emerson 
Typewriter. 


Unheard-of 


Low Price 


One Emerson Typewrite r Given Away toa 
man or woman, t 





yon 


‘Don't t pay | even $20 t , 
t Grand Offer r. 
Our: Customers Write Like This: 


Fr Ou Geat Gift Ofer: 


Great Offer pie 
iny wh re ype 

they received f roniy a few h burs of € ime I 
everyti g we an he te t 
I ersor ed Baga a Postal Card or in a letter 


imply say * Mail Me Your Free Offe 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO.. Box 165, Woodstock Ii 
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American Motor Co 800 Centrest.. radhten Mass 
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Yet, forth with thrilling urgency 

Taftonis sent his call 

But never from Insurgency 

One helpful word did fall; 

In fact, his Reciprocity 

Was greeted with ferocity 

A thumb upon each Grecian nose 
stood the Progressives all 

As sharply spake those sassy elves 

‘We'll fix the Tariff rates ourselves— 

O Bill, remove your Campaign Ad 
from off the lofty wall!”’ 


THE ARMIES ADVANCE 


Historians say, in a manner of spite, 
That battles are always a nuisance to write 
That there’s always such charging and boon 
ing and braying 
You can't hear a word that the heroes are 
saying — 
While the deeds of the warriors you scarcely 
can judge 
Because they're obscured by the smoke and 
the smudge 
But the Big Battle Scene 
Here pops into my song; 
So you'll guess what I mean— 
if I get it all wrong, 
Well, it can’t be more punk than accounts 
that you read 
Of Waterloo, Leyden or dank Runnymede 


The Candidates rose at the first flush of 
dawn 
They whetted their axes and tested their 
brawn 
Then Charles Evans Hughes, of the chin- 
hanging tassels 
Mounted his racehorse and summoned his 
vassals 
Strong men were they, swift smiters, quick 
scramblers— 
\ll of them heroes and none of them 
gamblers; 
And their blood-curdling cry 
Split the roof of the sky 
Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances 
He never plays cards, chews tobacco or 


dances. 
His victory’s sure—for he scorns to play 
chances!” 


\nd out of the West, with ashout anda song 
Came the Wisconsin Bobbies abouncing 
long; 
And in strident responses to Liberty's strain 
The Rough Referendum Boys raised the 
refrain 
Dumply William sat on a wall 
Dumply William had a great fall 
\ll the Trust's horses and all the Trust's 
men 
Couldn't patch William together again! 


Then Woodrow of Jersey rode over the lot 

His hobby reined in to a dignified trot 

\nd firm at his back came his henchmen 
advancing, 

Snorting, cavorting, disporting and dan- 
cing — 

Footballers, baseballers, snowballers, drum 
mers, 

Working girls, chorus girls, shopgirls and 
plumbers ; 

Grocers, geographers, 

Students, stenographers ; 

In fact, that re-markably various throng 

Which Woodrow’s strange eloquence coaxes 
along— 

As spellbound as Hamelin’s infantile snipes 

Vhen Edith Wynne Matheson plays her 
pied pipes. 


And out of Ohio, in harmony reared 

Judge Harmon’s Harmonious Cohorts 
peared, 

All chortling this harmlessly Harmonized 
alr 

Harmon's the Leader to lead us—but where 

We ain't got no Issues to any extent 

But we think Mister Harmon's a very fine 
gent 


ay 


Now ho! for the battle! The skies open 
wide 
And Jove of the Thunders looked down in 
his pride 
As he crie d with a will: 
“Sick ‘em, Bob! Sick 'em, Bill! 
I don’t care who beats if you only git in! 


Let the battle begin! May the best feller 


win! 


(Which shows that the gods, though celes 


tially blent, 
Warm up pretty well to a sporting event.) 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Completely 


The 1912 
Kissel Kar 


‘The most 
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60 H. P. KISSELKAR “Six” $3000 
quipped 


KisselKars are on 












exhibition at 


salesrooms throughout America. 


you can pay for any open body 


model is three thousand dollars, yet even if you 


have in mind paying as much as four or five 


thousand for a car, first see the Kissel Kar 


in the Kissel Kar 


You may have thought of paying 
three thousand dollars or more 
for a four cylinder car, bet, 
why a“ Four’’ when the higher 
powered, roomier, more aristo- 
cratic KisselKar “‘Six’’ 


$3000, completely equipped? 


sells for 


‘The superior comfort and general 
tee ’” ] 
supremacy of a Six’’ are undis- 


puted. ‘The KisselKar “*Six’’ is 
the conspicuous value of Amer- 
ica. Built in seven’ passenger 


‘Touring, five passenyer Semi- 
touring, and two passenger 


Semi-racer runabout bodies. 


Write fort f 


t 
ook w give 1a new stands 


TRUCKS Kiss:i82s tine em 


The Most Comprehensive 
Automobile book ever published 


ride 


inquire about the Kissel Kar. 









linder K iss¢ IKars 


350, °° Forty’? $1850 


‘The four cy 
** Fifty’? $2 
and °° Thirty rat $1500 possess, 
with the **Six,’’ all the comfort, 
silence and refinements essential 
to a superior automobile, while 
the prepossessing appearance and 
distinction of these models are 


shared only by a few of the 


costlier cars. [xtra liberal wheel 
base, extra big wheels and tires, 
and the special spring resiliency 
afford a buoyant riding quality 
it belongs to the 


KisselKar almost exclusively 


so rare that 


trating KisselKar 1912 plea 
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The Cost of Running a Good 
Electric Fan is Nothing 


Compared to the Comfort 
You Get From It 


Nooling r breezes all summer long at the snap of 
a swite h,and for the fraction of a cent an hour. 
A But there is no economy in buying a cheap 


fan to become racked out and noisy in its second or 


third season and to use more current the older it gets. 


Westinghouse Electric Fans 
A Westinghouse Fan Motor is ready for its | 


be winning of any hot weather 


are Pood for yeal 


cooling work at the 


. , , ' 
merely filling the prease Cups Uses practically as little current to 
run after several seasons as in its. first kefficient and silent in 
operation Beautifully designed (in a number of finishe it fits 


in and blends with any scheme 
of decoration. 

It is worth while to insist 
on the Westinghouse. 

The eight-inch size— 
a good size for the home 
—comes at Nine Dollars 
and upward. 
higher west of the Mississippi 


Prices a little 


and in Canada. 

Carried in stock by all 
good ¢ lealers; ind liv Mine com 
panies. Write for booklet 
describing full line for home, 
office, store, public buildings 
Address ““Westinghouse, 
Department of Publicity, 


Kast Pittsburg.’’ 


‘\ 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburg 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities Representatives All Over the World 







































It is rarely safe to leave home 
without one. You see them 
everywhere. | 

Made in every type of rain-proof 

fabric, with special designs for 

every outdoor sport; foreign: 


models and distinctive styles, * , 


Sold everywhere by mer- 
chants of reputation. All 
bear the Kenyon label. 


,¢. , Kenran emeeee 
Wholesale 
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rich woman has tried the plan of having her 
maids work in eight-hour shifts, but only a 
person able to afford plenty of help could 
undertake such experiment. Another 
theory is that girls should work by the day 
and live outside in rooming houses, where 
they can have parlors and opportunity for 


social intercourse. gut the wremge mis- 





tress asks how, under such circumstances, 
could one depend upon having breakfast 
on time every morning? 

For the family in moderate circun 
stances there seems no way of absolutely 
limiting a girl’s hours of labor. 
things have, ( 
on certain days; ever) mistress must have 
her own washing day. If she has a helper 
from outside to come in and clean, i 
must be defi: 1 for. 
every family puts the great cleaning day 
on Frid iy, and baking d iys on Wednesday 
and Saturday; but every day br n- 

















especially in flats, 











looked for emergencies. So long as mis- 











tress and maid | to depend on butcher 
and grocer and baker 
must allow for a certain 

ticity. There is something - 
erb that a woman’s ! 
A mother may expect a 

and may |} to sit up 

fretful baby. The mak have 1 

all her plans to vo out Io! eve a | 
may be asked to stay cause some 


one has suddenly fallen il n a house- 
} 


hold e 





iyencies are 
all def 


he most 


te rules 








rt the que ale where i 
individually. The mis- 
; maid after maid until she gets 
the “right one’’—which mear 
who is congenial to her and moderatel; 
competent and faithful. The maid moves 
on until she gets the “right place” 
doesn’t say “right home’’—whie 
a household where the mistres 
wages and is not too exacting. \ 
where peeps up the hydra head of the social 
inequality between two women thrown into 
close perso ilrelation. Sometimesit shows 
1 an unwise intimacy where the maid take 

liberties. 
mination on the part of the mistress tha 
the maid shall keep her place, which le 

to antagonism and neglected work. The 
woman with one maid who has no serva) 
problem is probabl; 
Tpeiadiaad that put her servant 
equality, to a certain extent, with 

“My maid and I are frie nds, 

tactful mistress. “She came 

country town where she belonged 
Christian Endeavor League and the Boo ik 
Club, and did housework for her friends, 
sitting down with them for meals Bas hen 
she came to me I did not call her nt 
or a maid; I made use of the wort : 
I made it clear that, though I did not ex- 
pect her to sit down at the table for meals 
with my family, it was not because of lack 
of equality with us; it was because neither 
she nor I would be doing our work ade- 





,is solve 





the one 
tel, 
el 





Sometimes it shows in a deter- 





woman Who 

















quately unless we had a well-ordered table 
A table cannot be we ll ordered if one pers« 
is continually Jumping up to serve the 


others. I made her see that the service 
carried on inconspicuously by the 
person best qualified to manage it. 


Not Servant But Helper 


‘In the same way I showed her that - en 
she was waiting on us at dinner I did not 
expect her to join in the conversation. 
That hour is perhaps the most intim: 
time of family ‘communic: ition; the he 
is back after an abser nee of eight or ten 
hours; the children are full of the a ri- 
ences they wish to tell him; if is the hour 
for the family alone, not for friend or hee er 
or any one outside of their intimate circle. 
But at luncheon, when the children and | 
rat alone, I encourage her to join in our 
ik. Sometimes when the childrei 
away I have her sit down to asimpl | 
eon with me. At least once a year I givea 
little party to her and three or four of her 
frien ds, and I wait on them myself. 
‘Moreover, I never expect her to come 
in and go out by the back door. It is hard 
enough for a self-respecting woman to have 
her meals alone in the kitchen. Why 
should she have to go up and down a 
back stairway and ina back door? And if 
the family arrangements allow it, why 
shouldn’t she sit on the front pore h oc- 
casionally on summer eve nings? It is 
little human attentions such as these that 
tend to make a helper feel she is part of the 
family and not a hireling and outsider inthe 
home where she spends most of her hours.” 
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who assumes the 
ight in her own house- 


ld, who has found that by our very 


r 
I 





I 

phraseology we have done much to degrade 
housework, and who realizes tl a helper 
in the home is no more a servant than a 


yp girl or ar such a woman is sure 


o command faithfulness and devotion. 


sho 








S the sort of woman who asks: 

do these girls go into shops and 
the che r offices where they don’t get a 
living wage and scarcely be decent, 


» them work 





. ‘ a 
when we would be glad to ! 


ig the value that a woman 
f this sort puts on her home. Whenever 
a pathetic newspaper article appears 
tbout individual girls who can find nothing 


o do, the philanthropic societies receive 














many letters offering such girls good homes 
in retur Sometimes there is no 
q > Is the assump- 
t f ren re- 

Ir ee! el 
} famil; Je 
f Mar se 

some, Of course, 

a larg nt of 
V re Ibt- 
le rd sed for 
! heir home { 


















Why should girls be blamed for cl 
op and office? Work in the shop, 
‘ 7 it th e ul skilled sort, tuke far 
le in the skilled hou 
that does not guide the girl in |} 
he impl chooses what res} 
needs, The woman who blames her ha 
made her own choice in life, has ried 
the man d and sel the 
neighbo to live i girl 
ho like te isola- 
on, det ! freedom 
r her evenings and S and above all 
ne ¢€ e from the p domestic 
‘ the ime ot choice 
eve € pa ior it 1 ol n ¢ 
and oor vod It i nior ite tha 
the hould ¢ ich choice, but they 
ire exer gy the same as the 
VO? higher p 
Many serv ints are themselves longing to 






escape from housework; some of them do 


ind then they develop ambi- 





Ir daught 


as peen a 8erva 





ses to allow her daughters t 
ing about housekeeping l l 


would have to do it 





one else’s home, and } ly because 
easier to do it herself 


ambition that they shall 





han to show them 





or marry 
» y i ve the 
Call have re 
or ther rs up 
; in the end 





ll have to learn nat 

the wisest know already, that until the 

lation of the maid is tempered, until all 

Ireedom yx sible is allowed |} er although 
really she {fers less tha n she supposes 


: 1 s ‘ ’ . 
and until every other class of worki ng 


women of leisure cease to re- 


ind of work as the most soci 


intil then the serv: 





nt quest 
1e to be almost insoluble. 
W h o used to keep maids are 


| by doing their own 





I roblem 
; y plan it in the most intelligent 
anner, and are sut “a it will be done better 
two hands than by the two 

s of a second perso! n whose interest is 


ill be econom- 





sour in the 


ly ‘thrown out. 






y to have mar y 
: appliances for lightening her 
aun she would have if she kept a 


hing is so cheap as human energy 
some one else’s. When a woman is going 
to be mistress and maid i in one she wz ints 
every kind of labor-saving device. She 

Is in outside help, perhaps, for the 
* “aviest work, and here she is rarely at a 
loss, for as the number of maids grows 
relatively smaller the number of women 
who work by the dz ly is incre asing. They 
like the fixed hours, the freedom, the higher 
pay and, on all these accounts, the slightly 
superior standing that is theirs in the 
world of workers. 


e 
] 
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Every Queen City Ring You Buy is 
Backed by a Life-Long Guarantee 


Q. C. Rings are made so well that we give with each 
ring a printed guarantee that’s as strong as the United 
States Mint. This guarantee insures you against lost 


settings (except diamonds) for any number of 


after the ring was purchased. Q. C. Rings are the 


nirst rings whose settings were evel guaranteed. 


The settings are chosen with great care, with “ 


reference to their handsome 


Q. ee Rings really look 


They are made 


That's why 





These 


$3 to $10. 


















years 


~ 


coloring. 
as if they cost 


twice the price at which they retail. 


by skilled crafts 


men, with the greatest of care 


they retain thei 


beauty —give lasting satisfaction. 





Guaranteed Rings 


} 


Ask youl jeweler to show you Q. C. 
Rings. To see them is to understand why 
lovers ol choice jewelry are everywhere de 
ciding in their favor. 


Rings Q. .. Rings are made for men, women and children. 


[ here are Ove! 2,000 patterns to ¢ hoose rrom 


Get Our New Book 


Ask “The Making of the Y. ¢ Ring Spl n 


tion of a solid gold Dal 
Yi r contains a card of burth 
ou found, and what each 
supply you thror 


Dealer 


Jewelers—Write for Our 


ul eweier 


Dept Hi 





Selected from 


Special Agency Proposition 





“Queen City 





more than 2,000 


choice designs. 





Queen City Ring Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ring Mig. Co. 
3uffalo, N.Y. 
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The New Embroidered Socks 


“Shawknit La Mode’ 


Embroidered socks are ‘‘all the vo’’ on Fifth Avenue, and at 
the Summer Resorts. By fall, all the “smart dressers’’ will be 








wearing these new style socks 

““Shawknit 1a Mode”’ Socks are fine spun Mercerized Lisle, 
embroidered with silk. (See cut.) “The colors are Hunter Green, 
embroidered with white; Marine BI embroidered with dark 


ue, 


blue; Ox Blood Red, embroidered with maroon; Tan, embroid 
ered with tan; Gun Metal Grey, embroidered with dark grey; 


1] 


and Navy Blue, embroidered with light blue, the silk embroidery 
dhsolutely warranted not to fide when washed 

Black ““Shawknit La Mode” Socks are embroidered with either 
white, purple or tan silk and these silks are also warranted not to 
fide when washed 

Ihe price of “ Shawknit La Mode’’ Socks — black or any of the 
colors is 35 cents the pair, oF $ pairs $I OO, at any of the” Stores that 
Sell Shawknit’’ Cany reliable dealer can vet Shawknit Socks direct 
from our factory, or warehouses ) If you prefer, you can buy direct 
from us, by mail, at $1.00 for each 3 pairs of ““Shawknit La Mode”’ 
Socks These socks are packed 3 pairs of a size and color in a 





box and, in ordering by mail, be sure to state the size, as well as the 
color, you want and which embroidered figure you prefer. Also, 
in ordering d/ack “*Shawknit La Mode’’ Socks, state which color 


of silk you prefer to have these embroidered with 


Our Unlimited Guarantee 





To every pair of ““Shawknit La Mode’? Socks—whether you buy 
direct from us or from one of the Stores that Sell Shawknit’’—1s 
attached our unlimited puarantec reading 

“We guarantee that this pair of Shawknit Socks will 
wear just as long without mending—be just as comfort- 
able—fit just as well—look just as stylish—as your just 
and fair judgment of socks at this price decides they 
should do. If this pair of Shawknit Socks does not give 
you the satisfaction in wear, fit and style that you de- 
mand of them, send them back to us at the factory, 
together with this Guarantee ticket. We will replace 
them with a new pair without cost to you.” 

(Signed) Shaw Stocking Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


We knit a great many varieties and kinds of Shawknit Sock wool, cotton 
ind suk mixture plain and fancy in many ¢ , shades and styles and all 
¢ guaranteed as above If you wish to know all about the full line of Shawknit 
Socks, write for our little book ** Sty h So ks.’ We send it FREE ’ 
postpat on re pt of your request Write for our ‘* Stylish Sock 





today \ddress Shaw Stocking Co., 107 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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wield if they like and whenever they like. 
If the directing minds of this combination 
shall prove moderate, honest, patriotic, 
theirs is the opportunity to be the bene- 
factors of a country and a people such as 
seldom has come to any men in any land. 

The fundamental question is whether 
Canada’s railways will be the giant servants 
of the people, earning and receiving for that 
service a generous reward, or whether they 
will be the mighty masters of the people, 
absorbing the people’s substance. 

So great is the confidence of Parliament 
and the Canadian people in the Canadian 
Railway Commission, and so broad and 
sweeping is the authority of Canada’s 
National Parliament, that if the Canadian 
tailway Commission tomorrow were to 
ask increased powers they probably would 
be given promptly, generously and fully. 

And, indeed, into this question enters 
that intangible but powerful influence of 
public opinion. In a sense, the political 
origin and government aid in the building 
of these roads give them a publie qual 
which our American railroads do not ha 
The people feel that they have a \ 
nterest in those roads as a pu lic mi er. 

“We he Iped to build these roads,” 
the people, ‘‘and we have a de.in 
concern in them.” 

Also, as I have tried to show, they were 
constructed quite as much as a matter o 
national necessity from a_ political point 
of view as a commercial necessity from a 





economic point of view. 

Yet these railways, tht 
built, took on quite readi 
methods and practices of our American 
roads which caused the agitation for rail- 
road reform among our people. So, when 
we began to give our railroad commission 
some real vitality and power to correct 
railway abuses, the Canadian people again 
showed that they watch us with care and 
intelligence. 

For, as yet, they had no railway com 
mission themselves. So, to correct ich 
evils as were appearing and to prevent tha 
tropical growth of railway abuses whicl 
has so oppressed us Americans in the past 
the Canadian people thought a Canac 
Railway Commission should be established. 


planned and 


many of the 
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The Powers of the Commission 


Out of all this, then, has grown the 
Canadian Railway Commission with 
broad and vital powers. 

What are those powers? Let us take 
railway rates for the first example. The 
Canadian Railway Commission, then, as a 
matter of mere power, can tell any Canadian 
railway just what rates it shall charge 
and what it shall not charge. It can do 
this on application from a shipper, or the 
commission can do it on its own motion. 

As a matter of sheer power, the Canadian 
Railway Commission can put its experts at 
work and some day notify the Canadian 
Pacific subject to one provision in its 
charter--or any other Canadian road 
subject to no provision-—that thereafter 
its rates shall be so and so throughout the 








thousands of miles of its lines. 

Then comes classification. Every ship 
per and railroad man will know what that 
means. The Canadian Railway Commis 
sion can do just exactly as it likes about the 
classification of shipments. 

Nor is this all. Suppose, for example, a 
man comes to the Canadian Railway 
Commission and says: 

**T have traveled a good many times over 
this or that line of road. The bridge at such 
a place is unsafe. I felt it tremble under 
me. Not only do I travel myself but my 
wife and children travel with me. Also, I 
send my agents over this line. There must 
be a better bridge.” 

Very well. The Canadian Railway 
Commission can tell that railway company 
it must make a better bridge—a bridge of 
stone or steel, or whatever the commission 
likes. 

Or, suppose there is a question in some 
Canadian town of the safety of a crossing. 
Some citizen, then, brings this question to 
the attention of the railway commission, or 
the commission hears of it in any way; as 
a matter of power, the Canadian Railway 
Commission can order that railway to do 
anything the commission thinks wisc¢ as to 
that particular crossing. 

Or, suppose some Canadian shipper 
says: “The railroad will not furnish me 
























































cars.” The Canadian Railway Com- 
mission looks into that and finds o 
whether this man is merely a chron 
grumbler or whether he has just cause for 
complaint. Under the law, the commis 
can compel the road to furnish t} 1 
ears; and the road has got to furnish that 
man cars—that is all there to it Its 
orders are autocratic. 

Pretty wide powers, wot Id not ’ 4 
And yet this is only the beginning. 1 
commission, on 1tS own motion or on the 
information of anybody, can tell the rail 
Vays that ne latter m e cer 
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Our Ameri ra nd 
“constitutional lawyers’” will sa What 
in the world would become of our ow: 
American railroad traffic under like con 
ditions? Do not the Ca 
have VY protectior , 

Yes; tne Canad «a | \ { } t 
they need. A railway compa ( 
can appe al on any question oO! fact [ror 
the Canadian Railway Com: on to ‘ 
“governor in council’ but this ( 
the whole ec: up hit. This governe 
in council ly mear I the Car 
dia 1 Taliway Can appeal to the Cal 
Cabinet—that is to say, at the present 


moment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and _ hi 
ministers; but this, mind you, only as to 
matters of fact. On such an appeal the 
railways say: The railway commission 
was wrong on its facts. So we appeal to 
you on the fact itself.” 

What about matters of law? In Canada 
that is a very simple thing. The railways 
may appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada on a matter of law — but this, mind 
you, only as a matter of the railway com- 
mission’s grace and not as a matter of 
right. 

For example, suppose what we in Amer- 
ica think is a matter of “‘law”’ should come 
up in Canada. The Canadian Railway 
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“You see,”’ said he, “how important it 
was for me to obtain your pledge of 
Sec recy.” 

**And what do you get out of coming to 
me with this story?” 

Vandermeer rose and held his hat tight. 

“Nothing except the satisfaction of hav- 
ing queered the game for both of them.” 

Clementina shrank together in her 
chair, her hands tight over her face, all 
her flesh a shuddering horror. Then she 
waved both hands at him blindly. 

“Go away! Go away!” she said in a 
hoarse Ww his per r. 

Vandermeer’s shifty eyes glanced from 
Clementina to a stool beside his chair. On 
it lay the great hunk of cake which he had 
cut but had not been able to eat during 
his narration. She was not looking. He 
pocketed the cake and turned but Clem 
entina had seen. She uttered a cry of 
anguish and horror. 

“Oh, Lord! Are you so hungry as that 
You'll find some money in that end 
drawer’’—she pointed to an oak dresser 
against the gallery wall. ‘Take what you 
want to buy food with and go. Only 
go!” 

Vandermeer opened the drawer, took 
out a five-pound note and, having mounted 
the stairs, left the studio. 

Clementina staggered into the little 
garden, her brain reeling. She, who 
thought she had fathomed the depths of 
life and, scornful of her knowledge thereof, 
rode serene on the surface, knew nothing. 
Nothing of the wolf.instinet of a man when 
hunger drives. Nothing of the degradation 
of a man when the drink fiend clutches 
at his throat. Lord! How sweet the air, 
evenin this ridiculous little London garden, 
after the awful atmosphere of that beast 
of prey 

Qi tixtus! All her heart went out to him 
in fierce love and pity. Generous, high- 
souled gentleman at the mercy of these 
ravening wolves! She walked round and 
round the little garden path. Things ob- 
scure to her gradually became clear. but 
many remained dark—maddeningly im- 
penetrable. Something had happened to 
throw the beloved man off his balance. 
The Marrable trial might well be a factor. 
But was that enough? Yet what did the 
past matter? 
web was being woven tight around him. 
She had hated the woman intuitively at 
first sight —had dreaded complications. It 
was a million times worse than she had in 
her most jealous dreams conceived. If he 
were lured into marriage what but disaster 
could be the end? And Sheila! Her blood 
froze at the thought of her darling coming 
into contact with the woman. All her sex 
clamored. 

Before she acted, every dark corner must 
be illuminated. There must be no grop- 
ing—no false movement. One man would 
certainly be able to throw light —Huckaby, 
the trusted friend of Quixtus. The more she 
thought of him the more was she amazed. 
Here. was one of the ghastly band—an 
illimitable scoundrel—the one who had 
openly suggested to Quixtus the most 
despicable yet the most fantastic wicked- 
ness of all—now the confidential secretary, 
the collaborator, the fidus Achates, of the 
sane and disillusioned gentleman. 

With sudden decision she marched into 
the studio and took up the telephone and 
gave anumber. Quixtus’ voice eventually 
answered. Who was there? 

“It’s me—Clementina. Is Mr. Huckaby 
still with you?’ 

Huckaby had left half an hour ago. 

“Can you give me his address? I want 
to ask him to come and see me—to come 
to tea. I like him so much, you know.” 

The address came through the telephone. 
She noted it in her memory. Quixtus in- 
quired for Sheila. Clementina gave him 
cheery news and rang off. All this was 
arrant disingenuousness and d: plicity; but 
Clementina did not care. What woman 
ever does? 

She ran up to her bedroom, thrust on a 
jacket, pinned on the hat with the wobbly 
rose and went out. Inthe King’s Road she 
found a taxicab. A quarter of an hour 
brought her to Huckaby’s lodgings. 

He had spent a happy and untroubled 
day and was finishing the Phedo with 
great enjoyment when Clementina burst 
into the room. He leaped from his chair 
in amazement. 

““My dear Miss Wing!” 

“You infernal villain!” said Clementina. 

Huckaby staggered back. To such a 
salutation it is difficult to respond in the 


| ordinary terms of hospitality. 


The present held peril. The | 
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for the first time — for hitherto she had con- 
cerned herself se with Quixtus’ affairs 
the fact of his disinheritance, Quixtus hav- 
ing, one raging day, reve ealec 1 to Huckaby 
the history of the cynical will. She ques- 
tioned him about Will Fase rsley. His 
account of Quixtus’ half given and hi 
snatched confidence was a lightning fl h 
Clementina rose, aghast, and walked 
about the room. The idea of such a horror 
had never entered her head. Hammersley 
and Angela—it was incredible, impossible. 
There must have been some awful hallu- 
cination. That Hammersley, Bayard w ith - 
out fear and without reproach, and Ange 
quiet, colorless Saint, could have done this S 
thing baffled all imaginings of human 
passion. It was inconceivable, ludicrous, 
grotesque. But to Quixtus it was real. He 
believed it. It lay at the root of his dis- 
order. Even now, with his disorder cured, 


he believed it still. She was rent with his 











anguish. 
“My God! How he must havesuffered !”’ 

“And, in spite of everything,” said 
Huckaby, ‘“‘heis astender to Hammersley’s 
li ttle daughter as if she were his own.” 

‘Thank you for that. You’ve got a 
heart somewhere about you.” 

She sat down again. ‘‘When do you 
think this suspic’on, or wl it 1 
crossed his mind? Let us 

They talked long ct ; 
length, Huckaby having amad his 








memory of things past, they fixed as a 
probable date the day of the hostless dinner. 


(Juixtus had sent down word that he was 
ill. The excuse was entire ly false. Nothin; 
but severe mental trouble could have stoos 

the way of his taking the head of the 
table. Obviously something had h } 
pened. Hue kaby |] ad a vague memory of 
seeing Quixtus, as 7 entered the museun 
crush a letter in his hand and stuff it into 
his jacket pocket. It might possibly 
been a letter incriminating the pair. 

Whether the conjecture was right or 
wrong did not greatly matter. Clemen- 
tina felt now that she held the key to 
Quixtus’ mad conduct. Blow after blow 
had fallen on him. Those whom he tru 
had betrayed him. He had lost faith in 
humanity. The gentle nature could not 
withstand this loss of faith. There had 
been shock. He had set out to work 
devildom. The pity of it! 

She uttered a queer, choking laugh. 
“And not one piece of wickedness could 


° ” 
+? 


he commi 

















rhe summer twilight began to creep over 


the quiet street ind the darkness deepened 
at the back of the room. A long, long 
silence fell upon them. Clementina sat as 


motionless as a dusky sphinx, absorbed by 
strange thoughts and wrung by strange 
emotions that made her bosom heave and 
her breath come quickly. A scheme 

audacious, fantastic, romantic—began to 
shape itself in her mind, sending the blood 
tingling down to her feet, to her fingertips. 

At last she made an abrupt movement. 

“It’s getting dark. What can the time 
be? I must go home.” 
She rose, 

Sef Tore I go,”’ she Si 
about Mrs. Fontaine.” 

“T suppose we must,” groaned Huckaby. 
“All I ask you is to spare her as much as 
you can.” 

“We must think first of Quixtus,”” she 

plied shortly. “What we've got to do 
for him is to build up his faith in humanity 
again—not to give the little he has left 
another knockdown blow. See?” 

Huckaby raised his head with swift 
hope, 

‘Do you mean that he must not know 
about her? 

“Or about you. That’s what I mean.” 

God bless you!” gasped Huckaby. 

“All the same, this precious marriage 
project has got to be put a stop to—for- 
ever and ever, amen. I hope you realize 
that thoroughly.” 

Huckaby could not meet her keen eyes. 
He hung his head. 

“T suppose you mean me to break it 
gently to her that—that the game is up.” 

“TI don’t mean anything of the kind,” 
she snapped. ‘‘Now, look here. Pay 





, ‘we must settle 
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strict attention. If you obey me implicitiy 
nd serupulously I'll still see whether I 
’t be your friend—and I can be a good 
friend; but if you don’t—God help you! 
You're not to let those two blackguards 
suffer on my account. Promise.” 

‘I promise,’ said Huckaby. 

“Then you’re not to breathe a single 
syllable to Mrs. Fontaine. Best keep out 
of her way. Leave me to deal with her. 
I'll let her down gently, I'll give you my 
word on it. Is that a bargain? 

“Yes,” said Huck: aby. 

She put out her hand frankly 


” 









**Goodby. 

He accompanied her to the front door. 

I get you a taxi?” 

! When I’m a lady you can. 

I find one.” 

na sped to Romney Place with 

and a smile lurking at the cor- 

ners of her lips. The first th ing she did on 

arrival was to rush down to the telephone. 
at you, Ephraim?’ 

ame the answer. 

iged my mind and I’m comin 
” 




















‘Delighted, my dear Clementina.” 
**Goodby.” 

he rang off and rushed upstairs to make 
01 of herself over Sheila, who, already 
} o bed, lay awake in anticipation of 
Clementina’s good-night cuddle. 

‘“‘When you go to stay with your uncle I 
wonder whether he’ll spoil you like this.” 
“You'll come too,” said Sheila se dat ely 

‘and then you can go on spoiling me 
‘Lord pre erve us!”’ cried Cle menti na. 
lat a scand: i in Russell Square!” 
foward ten o’clock Tommy made his 
appearance. The daily calls to inquire 
after her health and happiness had grown 
to be a sacred observance; but, as the 
studio was rigorously closed to him during 
the daylight hours, his visits were ves- 
If she wanted him she told him 
. If she didn't she sent him about 
siness. He had got into the habit of 
kissing her, nephew fashion, when they met 
ind parted. She liked the habit now, for 
she felt that the boy loved her very dearly. 
And in an auntlike and comfortful way 
she, too, loved him with all her heart. 

“Can I stay?” 

She nod ded. 

‘“What have you been doing with your- 
self?’’ Clementina asked. 

He entered upon long story. Some 
picture or other was shaping splendidly. 
His uncle had taken Etta and himself out 
to dur ch 

‘Sa 1e was thinking of going to 
Dinard for August. Rum place for him 
to go, isn’t it?” 

Clementina repressed a manifestation of 
interest in the announcement, but it set 
her pulses throbbing. 

‘‘IT suppose he can go where he likes, 
can't he?” she snapped. ‘‘ What kind of a 
lunch did you have?” 

Tommy ran through the menu. It was 
his own selection. He had given the dear 
old chap some hints in gastronomy. It 
was wonderful how little he knew of such 
essential things Seemed to have set his 
heart on giving them pheasant—in July! 
After that they had gone to see the New 
Futurists. His uncle seemed to know all 
about them. Wonderful work; but they 
were all erring after false gods. He thanked 
Heaven he had her—Clementina—to keep 
him orthodox. It was all absinthe and 
morphia. He rattled on. Clementina, 
om ining far back in her chair, watched the 

‘urls of cigarette smoke with shining eyes 
jane a Leonardesque smile lurking at the 
corners of her lips. 

“Why, Clementina!”’ he cried, with 
sudden indignation. ‘‘You’re paying not 
the slightest attention to me.” 

‘Never mind, Tommy,” she said. “‘ You 
go on talking. It helps me to think. I’m 
going to have a devil of a time—the time 
of my life!’’ 

‘What in the world are you going to 
do?” 

— mind, Tommy. Never mind. 
Oh, whi a fool I was not to think of it 
be fore! ss 
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The Hip Pocket Guide 
To Happiness 


OU can now get Lucky 
Strike Ro// Cut Smoki 
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pipe in pocket-size bo 
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distresses me, Sadys, to see 


Miss Glad lron:—It 


you using such a lot of rags and holders in 


a vain attempt to keep your mistress from 


burning her hands. I never use a thing of 


the kind 

Miss Sad tron:—I would give a good deal, 
Gladys, to have a cool handle such as you 
have 1 that isn't the worst of it. Lean 
just feel the heat oozing out through the 
top. Heat that | know ought to go night into 


the ironing 


Miss Glad lron:—Y 
uses me trom mor 
a thought poe 
heat that is saved keeps the px 
hot, to« Yo iistre 
get a Hotpow 
tages this summer, 


Miss Sad Iron:—W< 


su know, Sadys, mistress 
ng to night with never 
And the 


int always 


ting her hand 


urt ss certainly ought to 


t iron, and enjoy these advan- 


ll from what | heard her 
say last iron s lay, it will sure be me for 
the junk pile t sefore long 
secs other women ironing in such c« 





When mistress 
mile 
I don't 


ort— 
saving time, energy and trouble. 
blame her, either. 











Dealers in most towns 
sell Hotpoint Irons 


In most towns there is a dealer or 
lighting company that sells Hotpoint 
appliances. Buy of him if you can. 
But do not accept anything else. And if 
they will not get therm for you, send your 
check to our nearest office and we will gladly 
pay the exprees charges. We cannot hil the 
one unless you give voltage. 





—the iron that will 
do all the household 
ironing —do it quicker, easier, better and 
cheaper than any other method. 3 pound is 
narrow, for sle eves, etc ; 5 pe und will do all 
ordinary work; 6 pound does the heaviest 
work as well as the light pieces It is the most 
popular size, Either size, express paid, $5.00, 
U ili —the handy little outfit—iron, 

tility ; 
stove and ¢ urling tong heater, 


all in one—see description at right. $6.00. 


El Tosto ~ the. sturdy little electric 


toaster cheers the morning 
meal, Makes delicio sus golden brown toast 
right on the table eps the coffee hot, too. 
lf your dealer sang it we express for $4.00. 


, 

El Stovo stove makes summer cooking 
easicr. Handsomely finishe | in nic kel—so 
handy for little spreads —fine for the chafing 
dish or use onthe veranda. $5.00 express paid. 

° —a neat little immersion 
EI Boilo heater—heats liquids hot in 
Boudoir size $3.00. Kitchen size $4.00 


Household Iron 


—an attractive electric disc 


a hurry. 
—the attractive electric 


El Perco percolator. Brews delicious 


coffee without boiling—ight on the table. Made 
of heavy copper — two sizes, 5 and 7 cup — fin- 
ished in either nickel or burnished copper. 
$7.50 and $8.00, express paid. 
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Heat is put into an electric iron for just 


one purpose—to heat the sole plate to iron- | 


ing temperature and keep it hot. Every 
particle of heat used otherwise, is lost—wasted. 

Unless prevented, the whole iron will become equally 
hot—the top will radiate (and waste) as much heat 
as the bottom uses. And the operator must protect 


her hand from this radiated heat and the hot handle. 
The Seffoint, iron is different. There is a heavy heat insula- 
tion in the top that holds the heat where it is needed. This 
makes the iron more comfortable to use (no holder or pro- 
tection needed)—more efficient (it will do heavier work 
and iron continuously) — more economical (all the electric 
current you pay for is used in the actual ironing). 

To prove this, pick up a Sefetnl iron after it has been in 
service an hour. That cool handle and top will be a revelation. 
The easily removable plug cuts off the current and stops the 
expense as soon as the iron is heated. 

Then there is the attached stand—no lifting, simply tip it up, and the 
iron is so nicely balanced it requires scarcely any effort. Guaranteed 
two years. Price $5.00. 


Put a Utility into your Grip ‘ 
These days, wherever you go, there will be times when an available 
electric light socket will offer conveniences and comforts galore— 
proutded you had the forethought to put a Utility Outfit into your grip. 





A perfect little 2/2 pound electric iron, highly nickel 
plated and efficient for all light work. Or, invert it 
on the stand that is furnished, put the dish in place 
and you can quickly boil a couple of cups of water— 
also an opening where the curling tong can be 
heated without additional current. 


The daintiest little combination yet produced—and 
thoroughly practical, too, for travelers—students — 
apartment dwellers. 

















The whole outfit: iron-—stand cooking dish with cover and handle— telescopes 
and pac ks into an attractive ooze leather sh :opping bag. Total weight 3% pounds, 
Price, $6.00. If you don’t find it easily, we will be glad to send you one, express 


pre paid, from our nearest address. 





Like all of our products, the Utility is guaranteed 2 years. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
Chicago Office and Factory, 560 Washington Blvd. 


Dealers and Lighting Companies 
If these goods are not sold in your town 
this is the time for you to order samples 
on our special proposition and test them 
out. Ask for our selling plan. 





136 Liberty St., New York Vancouver, B.C. 








July 22,191 
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HIP-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Grand St., New York 
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Motor Trucks Reliable— 
The Evidence 


a eroups of trucks are concrete evidence — specific instances of the reliability 
of motor trucks. These illustrations show a portion of the equipment of two of 
the most modern department stores of Pittsburg—firms whose hard-headed busi- 
ness judgment 1s recognized in every market in the United States — whose judgement 
cannot be warped by hearsay nor prejudiced by unfounded claims. These firms and 
hundreds of others like them, have tested the White gasoline motor trucks and found 
them the most efficient form of delivery. In some cases the trucks are used to make 
house-to-house delivery—in others, to make the long hauls to distributing points; but 
however used, if properly employed, these motor trucks are big factors for economy 


White Trucks—Why? 


Wie trucks get the verdict always, whenever the evidence is submitted, because 


the evidence is only the story of splendid performance, and this performance is the 

direct result of the design of the White engine —of its simplicity— of its accessi- 
bility—and of the long-stroke, medium-sized cylinders. This supremacy of design is 
backed by a similar supremacy in manufacture—the best materials that modern 
science has yet produced are found in these White trucks —the latest scientific alloys 
of steel, heat-treated. White trucks are made in three sizes, with the engine standard- 
ized in all tvpes to simplify the mechanical problem. This flexibility of sizes, which 
permits the White truck to be adapted to almost any business, allows it to solve any 


delivery problem, even if there are special or unusual requirement ind it does the 
work economically. 
Let us submit a solution of your delivery problem—also catalogus ind 


testimonials of the world’s largest users 
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Three 
Daisies 








Fresh — Crisp— Delicious 
Won its Favor Through its Flavor 
Made from Selected White Corn 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 








